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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Having for a long time entertained the opinion that a 
popular jsummary of the most striking natural pheno- 
mena arising from the changes of the seasons, would be 
useful and entertaining to youth, the author has, in the 
following pages, attempted it His purpose is to direct 
the attention of young persons to the study of nature, in 
connection with the other means of intellectual improve- 
ment so abundantly enjoyed in our happy country ; and 
he haar endeavoured to point out the numerous and pro- 
lific sources of amusement and instruction with which 
the natural world abounds. 

The remarks on youthful occupations and amusements, 
and the tales and. descriptive sketches which he has in- 
terspersed throughout th&.yolunie, are designed to relieve 
those portions of the book which are jnore directly didac- 
tic. The author presents his work to his young friends 
with the heartiest wishes for their improvement and hap- 
piness, and trusts that they may find it a very seasonable, 
and acceptable companion at all times of the year. 
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VUl INTRODUCTION. 

and more ready to listen to nature's teachings. We 
hope that they may be induced to spare a few hours from 
their light cares and pleasant tasks, and bestow them on 
a summary view of the various phenomena of the sea- 
sons — more especially as we propose to discuss these 
phenomena in a plain and intelligible manner, and to 
consider, in connection with them, the various pursuits^ 
amusements, occupations and sources of rich and varied 
entertainment, which offer themselves to the young, in 
every season of the year. 

We propose to converse with our young readers in 
a familiar and confidential style; to take our way with 
them through many pleasant paths and shady nooks — 
by the still waters of the valley, and over the steep 
mountain top, to point out the fair works of the Creator 
to their grateful admiration, and to draw many delight- 
ful and useful lessons from his wonderful and beneficent 
arrangement of the varying Seasons. 



THE 



BOOK OF THE SEASONS. 




Stem winter's icy breath, intensely keen, 
Now chills the blood, and withers every green ; 
Bright shines the aznre sky, serenely fair, 
Or driving snows obscure the turbid air. 

A TEAB is lAt only an astronomical^ but a natural pe- 
riod, and the first imperfect year of ancient times must, 
no doubt, have originated from observing the regular 
vicissitudes of heat and cold, of the leafing, flowering, 
an4 fruiting of the yarious tribes of vegetables; and the 
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coincidence of these appearances with the laying and 
hatching of birds, and the production of the young of 
quadrupeds. This way of reckoning, however, was sub- 
ject to so many variations, that it was soon necessary 
to make choice of some more constant periodical occur- 
rence by which to mark the annual revolution. 

The ancient year began in the month of March, and it 
may appear singular that modern civilized nations should 
choose to commence their year at a period when nature 
lies almost dormant, in preference to that season when 
the race of vegetables and animals is actually renewed. 
In defence of the present custom it may, however, be 
said, that the time of the renovation of nature varies in 
different countries, and is affected so much by accidental 
circumstances, as to preclude the possibility of an exact 
calculation; that now the year does not commence till 
ten days after the winter solstice, and that the lengthening 
of the day, as it is the chief cause, so it is in fact the 
commencement of spring. 

So little influence, however, has this change at firsts 
that the month of January is usually found to be that in 
which the cold is most intense; there being little in- 
tcnflely cold weather in this country before the shortest 
day, conformably to the old saying, ^< as the days begin 
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to lengthen, the cold begins to strengthen.'' The weather 
is commonly either bright dry frost, or rain and snow, 
with severe cold about the close of the month. 

It has often been asked, how comes it to pass th^^^water, 
^hen deprived of its heat, should occupy more space 
than it did before? for water, when frozen, is expanded, 
and hence ice is lighter than water, and swims upon it 
The following explanation will sufficiently account for 
this fact, without supposing that frost is a substance, 
which by an union with water increases the bulk of it. 
If any one will observe the process of the formation of 
ice, he will perceive that it is composed of a number of 
needle-like crystals, that unite to each other at angles of 
a certain size; hence the space between these crystals 
is much more considerable than hetween the particles of 
water, and on this account, water, when frozen, occupies 
more space than before, though it receives no increase of 
weight. It may also be mentioned, that, in the act of 
congelation, a quantity of air is intercepted, and fixed in 
the ice, which generally appears to be full of bubbles. 
It is from this disposition in water to crystalize at angles 
of a particular measurement, that, if a bottleful of watet* 
hard corked be set to freeze, the bottle will be broken 
for want of room for the expansion of the water, while 
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asflomjng its solid form. Water-pipes often burst from the 
Bame cause, and hoops fly off from barrels; and in the 
intense frosts of Canada it has been found, from experi- 
ments made at Quebec, that cannons and bomb-she\ls, 
filled with water, and the apertures strongly plugged up^/ 
have in the course of a few hours been burst The same 
property of water, when frozen, tends every year to di- 
minish the bulk and height of the Alps and other lofty 
mountains: the different fissures and crevices ivhich be- 
come filled with water during the summer, either from rain 
or the melting of the snow; are frozen during the winter, 
and, by their irresistibly expansive power, detach huge 
masses of rock from the summits of the mountains, whence 
they roll into the valleys below, to the terror of the in- 
habitants; for nothing but a wood is able to stop their 
impetuous and accelerated progress. In its more moderate 
and minute effects, the operation of this general law is 
productive of a very beneficial consequence to the hus- 
bandman; for the hard clods of the ploughed fields are 
loosened and broken to pieces by the swelling of the 
water within them when frozen; hence the earth is crum- 
bled and prepared for receiving the seed in spring. 

Nothing can be conceived more wonderful and strik- 
ing than the effects of frost To behold the liquid sur- 
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ikce of the laSg changed into a firm marble-like pavement; 
to see the rapid river arrested in the midst of its course^ 
the headlong cascade^ ^^ whose idle torrents only seem to 
roar/' converted into a cluster of trans-lucid pillars of 
»the most grotesque forms; or to view the intricate^ varied, 
and beautiful crystallizations, that form on our windows 
during a winter's night; and all these effects produced 
by a rapid, silent, invisible agency, cannot but strongly 
interest Ifle observer. Some of these appearances, indeed, 
are so familiar to us, that we cease to regard them; but it 
is only tiieir frequency that causes them to be over- 
looked, as is evident from the surprise and admiration 
they excite in persons, who, having been born and brought 
up in the West-Indies or other hot climates, show the 
greatest surprise and pleasure upon the first sight of these 
phenomena. 

Here glitt'ring turrets rise, upbearing high 
(Fantastie misarrangement) on the roof 
Large growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairy land. The crystal drops 
That trickle down the branches, fast congealed, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length. 
And prop the pile they but adorned before. 
Here grotto within grotto safe defies 
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The sunbeam. There embossed and fretted wild 
The grjrowing wonder takes a thousand, shapes 
Capricious, in which fancy seeks in vain 
The likeness of dome object seen before. 

Cowpeb's Task, V. 

Snow is the water of clouds frozen. On a close exam- 
ination it, is found to be composed of icy darts or stars 
united to each other, as all crystals of water are, whether 
they compose ice, snow, or hoar-frost, at angles of 60 or 
120 degrees. Its whiteness is owing to the small parti- 
cles into which it is divided, refracting and reflecting, 
instead of transmitting, all the rays of light that fall xipon 
it Ice, when pounded, becomes equally white. Snow 
is useful by covering the plants and protecting them from 
the severity of the frost; for it keeps them very dry; and 
at a certain depth under the snow the cold continues al- 
ways of the same moderate temperature, namely, at 39 
degrees, or just at the freezing-point. It is, however, a 
very fatal enemy to shrubs that grow in a southern ex- 
posure, for the heat of the sun at noon partially melts the 
snow, which by the cold of the following night is con- 
verted into a mass of ice, and thus destroys the most 
flourishing and hardy plants; and it has frequently been 
found by experience in severe winters, that those vege- 
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tables which have been exposed to the rays of the sun 
have been almost totally cut off, while those under a 
north shelter have sustained no injury. 

The beauty of a country all clothed in new fallen snow 
is very striking. 

. The effect of snow on the transmission of sound is 
rather curious. A new fallejn^ snow deadens the sound 
of voices^ sleigh-bells, &c. in a remarkable degree, as 
many of our youngr^readers must have noticed. The 
sounds are dimmed^ if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, so that they seem to be struggling through an at- 
mosphere surcharged with ihoisture, or with a shower 
of feathers or cotton. This is easily accounted for, when 
we recollect the interruption which the undulations in 
the air, by which sound is transmitted, must suffer in 
passing over the light, uneven and porous snow-drifts. 

Some of the delights which the snow affords to the 
young, are finely described in the following lines: 







THE SNOW. 

The snow! ther snow !r-^^tis a pleasant thing 

To watch it falling, falling 
DoMm upon earth with noiseless wing, 

As at some spirit^s calling ; 
Each flake is a fairy parachute, 

From teeming clouds let down. 
And earth is still, and air is mute, 

As frost's enchanted zdne. . 



The snow I the snow ! — ^behold the trees 
Their fingery boughs stretch out, 

The blossoms of the sky to seize. 
As they duck and dive about : 
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The bare hills plead for a cohering, 

And, ere the gray twilight, 
Aroimd their shoulders broad shall cling 

An arctic cloak of white. 

The snow ! the snow ! — alas ! t^'me 

It speaks of far-off days, 
When a boyish skater, mingling free 

Amid the merry maze : 
Methinks I see the broad ice still ; 

And my nerves all jangling feel. 
Blending with tones of voices shrill 

The ring of the slider's heel. 

The snow ! the snow !— soon dnsky night 

Drew his murky curtains round 
Low earth, while a star of lustre bright 

Peep'd from the blue profound. 
Yet what cared we for darkening lea. 

Or warning bell remote 1 
With shout and cry we scudded by. 

And found the bliss we sought. 

The snow ! the snow ! — ^'t was ours to wage. 

How oft, a mimic war, 
Each white ball tossing in wild rage. 

That left a gorgeous scar: 
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While doublets dark WQre powder'd o'er, 
Till darkness none could find, 

And valorous ckiefs had wounds before, 
And caitiff chiefs behind. 

The snow! the snow! — I see him yet. 

That piled-up g;iant grim, 
To startle horse and traveller set. 

With Titan girth of limb. 
We hoped, oh, ice-ribbed Winter bright ! 

Thy sceptre could have screenM him ; 
But traitor Thaw stole forth by nigh% 

And cruelly guillotined him ! 

The snow! the snow ! Lo ! Eve reveals 

Hef starrM map to the modo. 
And o'er hush'd earth a radiance steals 

More bland than that of noon : 
The fur-robed genii of the Pole 

Dance o'er our mountains white. 
Chain up th^ billows as they roll. 

And pearl the caves with light. 

The snow ! the snow ! It brings to mind 

A thousand happy things, 
And but one sad one — 't is to find 

Too sure that time hath wings ! 



THE SNOW. 
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Oh ! eyer sweet is sight or sound 

That tells of long ago ; 
And I gaze around, with thoughts profound, 

Upon the falling snow. 



MoiR. 




Hail-stones are drops of rain suddenly congealed into 
a hard mass, so as to preserve their figure. They often 
fall in the warmer seasons of the year, as at all times 
the upper parts of the atmosphere are very cold. 

Hoar-frost is dew or mist frozen. It adh^re» to 
every object on which it falls, and produces figf^^^ 
incomparable beauty and elegance. Every twl^^^ 
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blade of grass is beset by it with innumerable glittering 
pearly drops^ or silvery plumage, beyond the skill of 
any artist to imitate. 

Sometimes it happens that a sudden shower of rain 
falls during a frost, and immediately turns to ice. A 
remarkable scene is then produced, which the following 
lines most beautifully describe: 

Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasared sdow^ 
Or winds hegan thro* hazy skies to blow, 
At ey'ning a keen eastern breeze arose, 
And the descending rain unsullied fT02e. 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn disclosed at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich disguise, 
And brighten*d every object to my eyes : 
For erery shrub, and every blade of grass. 
And every pointed thorn seemed wrought in glass } 
In pearls and rubies rich the hawthorns show. 
While thro' the ice the crimson berries glow. 
The thick-sprung reeds the watery marshes yield, 
Seem polish'd lances in a hostile field. 
The stag, in limpid currents with surprise. 
Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise. 
The spreading oak, the beech and tow'ring pine, 
GlazM over, in the freezing ether shine. 
The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 
That way^ and glitter in the distant sun. 
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When, if a sudden gust of wind arise* 

The brittle forest into atoms flies : 

The crackling wood beneath the tempest bends, 

And in a spangled shower the prospect ends. 

Phillips, Lett, from Copenhagen. 

In such a case prodigious mischief has been done in the 
woods by the breaking down of vast arms of trees which 
were overloaded by the weight of the incrusling ice. 

The inclemency of the season is shown by its effects 
on animals. Those which are called the cold-bloodedj 
that is, where the whole of the blood does not circulate 
through the lungs, as the frog, the snake, and the lizard, 
are benumbed by it in, their winter quarters, and con- 
tinue in this deathlike state till the return of warm 
weather. Others, as the dormouse, the marmot, and 
bear, sleep away the greater part of this uncomfortable 
period; while others, as the squirrel and field-mouse, 
which lay up stores of provision during the autumn, keep 
close in their retreats, sleeping a good deal during the 
intensity of the frost, but, during the less severe part of 
the winter, being in an active state, have recourse to 
their hoards for a supply of subsistence. But animals in 
a state of sleep require nourishment, though not in such 
large quantities as those which continue actively alive; 
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the necessity of food being proportioned to the rapidity 
of the circulation of the blood. Since^ however, in a 
state of torpor, it is impossible to take in nourishment, 
these animals must perish, were it not for a store of food 
prepared and laid up within them in the form of fat: for 
animals of this class become very fat before they retire to 
their winter habitations, and come out again in the spring 
lean and emaciated, as ifr the case with the bear, marmot, 
&c. With respect to the cold-blooded animals, which 
accumulate no fat, the continuance of their life is pro- 
vided for by other means. All these animals are capa- 
ble, during their active state, of supporting the want of 
food for a great length of time; at which period the pul- 
sations of the heart, which is the organ for circulating 
the blood, amount to about 60 in a minute; but during 
their torpid state, do not exceed the same number in 
the space of an hour; so that the pulsations of the heart, 
during the three months of winter that they become inr 
sensible, amount to no more than the usual number of 36 
hours in their active state, and their demand for nourish- 
ment is probably diminished in the same proportion. 

The other animals, that are not rendered torpid by 
the cold, yet feel very sensibly its eflTects, which are, a 
deficiency of food and heat; to obviate these pressing 
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evils, the wild quadrupeds of prey by which our woods 
are inhabited, such as the fox, the weasel, the polecat, 
and others, rendered bold by famine, make excursions 
into the hen-roost and farm-yard: happily, however, we 
are acquainted only by report with those formidable 
troops of wolves which at this season occasionally attack 
the villages among the Alps, and in other mountainous 
and woody parts of the continent: of these ravenous 
invaders Thomson has given a most spirited description : 

' By wint'ry famine rous'd, from all the track 
Of korrid monntains which the shining Alps, 
And wavy Appenine, and Pyrenees, 
Branch oat stupendons into dicrtant lands ; 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave ! 
Burning for blood ! bony, and gaunt, and grim ! 
Assembling wolves in raging troops descend 
And, pouring o'er the country, bear along, 
Keen as the north-wind sweeps the glossy snow. 
All is their prize. They fasten on the steed. 
Press him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart ; 
Nor dm the bull his awful front defend, 
Or shake the murdering savages away. 
Rapacious at the mother's throat they fly, 
And tear the screaming infant from her breast. 
»*♦*** 
Bat if, apprised of the severe attack, 
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The coantry be shat up, lar'd by the scent. 

On church-yards drear (inhuman to relate) 

The disappointed prowlers fall, and dig 

The shroaded body from the gra^ ; o'er which, 

MixM with foul shades, and frighted ghosts, they howL 

Wolyes in our forests often attack the elk in packs, 
as represented in the engraving. The poor elk in this 
case is sure to fall a prey to his ravenous assailants. 




The plants at this season are provided by nature with 
a sort of winter-quarters, which secure them from the 
effects of cold. Those called herbaceous, which die 4own 
to the root every autumn, are now safely concealed un- 
der ground, preparing their new shoots to burst forth 
when the earth is softened in spring. Shrubs and trees 
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which are exposed to the open air, have all their soft, 
and tender parts closely wrapped up in buds, which by 
their firmness resist all the power of frost; the larger 
kinds of buds, and those which are almost ready to 
expand, are further guarded by a covering of resin, or 
gam, such as the horse-chesnut, the sycamore, and the 
lime. Their external covering, however, and the clos«* 
ness of their internal texture, are of themselves by no 
means adequate to resist the intense cold of a winter's 
night: a bud detached from its stem, enclosed in glass, and 
thus protected from all access of external air, if suspended 
from a tree during a sharp frost, will be entirely pene- 
trated and its parts deranged by the cold, while the buds 
on the same tree will not have sustained the slightest 
injury; we must therefore attribute to the living princU 
pky in vegetables as well as animals, the power of resisting 
cold to a very considerable degree: in animals, we know, 
this power is generated from the decomposition of air 
by means of the lungs, and disengagement of heat; how 
vegetables acquire this property repaains for future obser- 
vations to discover. If one of these buds be carefully 
opened, it is found to consist of young leaves rolled 
together, within which are even all the blossoms in min- 
iature that are afterwards to adorn the spi:ing. 
c 
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As the cold increases and frequent storms arise, the sea 
birds are seen flying to the shores in great multitudes, 
and many of them are driven up the rivers and bays, 
to a considerable distance inland. Then the fowler go^s 
forth to brave the chill blasts, in pursuit of them, and the 
wealthy inhabitants of our great cities richly repay their 
toils and dangers. The canvas-back and the red-headed 
ducks are esteemed the greatest luxury, and are shot in 
considerable numbers on the shores of the Susquehannah 
and of Chesapeake Bay. 

During the severity of the frost little work can be 
done out of doors by the farmer. As soon as it sets in, he 
takes the opportunity of the hardness of the ground to 
draw manure to his fields. He lops and cuts timber, 
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and mends fene^ss. When the roads become smooth 
from the frozen snow, he takes his team and carries hay 
and cofn to market, or draws wood for himself and his 
neighbours. The barn resounds with the flail/ by the 
use of wbich the labourer is enabled to defy the cold 
weather. In towns the poor are pinched for fuel, and 

'charity is peculiarly called for at this season of the year.* 
Many trades are at a stand during the severity of the 

'^frost; rivers and canals being frozen up, watermen and 
bargemen are out of employment 

Indeed all the industrious classes whose employment 
is chiefly out of doors, are now compelled to suspend 
their labours in a g|'eater or less degree. To this neces- 
sity they submit with a good grace, inasmuch as the 
popular amusements of shooting, skating,- and above all, 
sleigh-riding, are, in our prosperous and happy country, 
accessible to all but the most indigent classes of society. 
The ardour wRh which these are pursued during the 
season of snow, give it an air of liveliness which is 
strongly contrasted with the lifeless tnd melancholy 
condition of the natural world — lifeless and melancholy 
to the casual observer, although the naturalist is able to 
discover the cheering benevolence of the Wise Dispenser 
of the seasons, as well in the inanimate as in the animate 
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world at this period. He sees the wind scattering the 
accumulatioM of impurity here; the frost breaking the 
clods and mollifying the soil there; the rain saturating 
the earth in one place, and filling the cavities and reser* 
yoirs of the springs in another; the snow throwing its 
protecting mantle over the roots of the perennial, and the 
seeds of the annual herbage, or accunuilating upon the 
mountains in order to irrigate and refresh the valleys 
at a time when the safety of the tender bloom forbids 
that enough of rain should fall for the nourishment of 
the roots; the hybernation of some animals, the dimin- 
ished action and circulation of all; the singular fact that 
the greater part of the wild ones wax fat and vigorous at 
the very time when food for them appears to be most 
scanty; the winter enjoyments of man; the frame, har« 
dened to brass, and sinewed with steel, by the bracing 
astringency of the keen air, — ^the absence of lassitude,-— 
the increased powers of thought and actioA, — ^the cheerful 
fire, — the gleesome companion, — the assemblage for wis* 
dom or for mirth, — ^the glorious canopy of the winter's 
night, wheeling round with its myriad of luminous orbs, 
each of them the wonder of man, the centre and life of a 
system of worlds, the demonstration of a God, the reve^ 
lation of an infinitude and an eternity— a field for our 
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coDtemplation which is all eentre without circumfer* 
ence, where there is no feebleness of infancy, no age, no 
decay, and no death, but where the beginning and the 
end are alike wrapped up in Him who is < All in AIL' 
Nor will he who brings to the contemplation of nature, 
a feeling of that better faith which, while, more than any 
thing else, it has led on the career of science and im- 
provement, has sown all the glories of this world with 
seeds of hope in a better, forget that in winter, when 
the wonders of the heavens tune the mind to celestial 
meditations, <The Babe of Bethlehem' was born, — He 
by whom the errors of the moral world were corrected, 
and the sins blotted out, and who left as the proper badge 
of man, the sentiment of universal benevolence. 

So striking, indeed, ik the winter, that very many 
nations have began their year about the winter solstice, 
and have then performed those religious rites which, ac- 
cording to the degree of his enlightenment, are among 
the first acts of man, when the v«ry rudiments of civili- 
zation break in upon him. The other seasons have their 
varied feelings; but winter is the season of intellect, the 
proper time for the study of that which is not perishable. 
Destruction has then done its utmost; and there is the 
hope that all which is left will revive again, and that the 
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coming changes will each bring more beauty than its 
precursor. 




The great law of congregation during cold weather, 
which affects birds, and several classes of quadrupeds, 
exerts its influence, also, on man. The Greenlanders 
and Samoiedes retire to their large underground habita* 
tions, each of which is occupied by five or six families; 
and, in all parts of our country, the wintqr evenings are 
devoted not only to assemblages for study, or instruction 
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by lectures, on science or art, but every species of harm- 
less merry-making, from the village tea-party or quilt- 
ing, to the splendid soirees of the metropolis, where the 
rustling of silks, the glittering of diamonds, and the 
smooth courtesies of high life, exhibit one more speci- 
men of the various social enjoyments of winter. 

Little think the high-bred damsels, as, at the close of 
the evening party, they draw the sable boa or ermined 
cloak around their delicate forms, of the toils and dan- 
gers undergone by the hardy Siberian in pursuit of the 
little animals which afford these splendid luxuries. 
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The sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hush'd air the whitening shower descends, 
At first thin wavering, till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherishM fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
'Tis brightness all — save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy cunent. 

This is by many persons considered the most cheerless 
month of the year. Indeed there are seldom many plea- 
sant days in it, although the increasing power of the sun 
is occasionally felt. More heavy drifting snows giener- 
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ally fall in this than in any of the winter months, and 
the rains and sunshine, which are intermingled with the 
8Dow-6torms, render the roads almost impassable. Damp** 
oess seems to pervade every thing at certain times in this 
month. Within doors the walls are covered with it; and 
without, the pavements, says an accurate describer of 
the seasons, are frequently so much elevated by the ex- 
pansion of the moisture beneath, as to obstruct the open- 
ing and shutting of doors and gates, and gravel-walks 
resemble saturated sponges. Abroad, the streets are 
flooded with muddy water, and slippery with patches of 
half-thawed ice and snow, which strike through your 
shoes in a moment The houses, and all objects what- 
ever, have a dirty and disconsolate aspect; and clouds of 
dim and smoky haze hover over th^ whole dispiriting 
scene. In the country the prospect is not much better: 
the roads are full of mire. Instead of the enchantments 
of hoar-frost, you have naked hedges, sallow and decay- 
ing weeds beneath them, brown and wet pastures, and 
sheets of ice, but recently affording so much fine exercise 
to skaiters and sliders, half submersed in water, full of 
great cracks, scattered with straws and dirty patches, and 
stones half liberated by the thaw: — such are the misera- 
ble features of the time. 
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Let us felicitate ourselves that such a joyless period is 
seldom of long duration. The winds of March speedily 
Gome piping their jovial strains, clearing the face of the 
blessed heavens from their sullen veil of clouds, and 
sweeping away the superabundant moisture from earth 
and air. Oh! blithe and animating is the breath of 
March! It is like a rich but spirit-stirring strain of 
old music; elating but not enervating the heart: dead- 
ening the memory of past evil, and expanding it to 
the delicious hope of future delights. So precious a 
boon, however, is not exclusively permitted to March: 
February is often allowed to be a liberal partaker ere its 
close, and we have known the winds lift up their voices 
this month with all their triumphant and sonorous ener- 
gy. Nothing can perhaps illustrate so livingly our idea 
of a spirit, as a mighty wind — ^present in its amazing 
power and sublimity, yet seen only in its effects. We 
are whirled along with its careering torrent with irresist* 
ible power. 

How it comes rushing and roaring over the house^ 
like the billows of a mighty ocean! Then for the bang- 
ing of doors, the screaming and creaking of signs, the 
clatter of falling shutters in the street! Then for the 
crash of chimneys, the down toppling of crazy gables^ 
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the showering of tiles upon the pavement, as if the bomb- 
shells of a besieging army were demolishing the roofs^ 
and rendering it even death to walk the streets! 

Then for a scene of awful grandeur upon the glorious 
ocean! That which, but an hour before, was calm and 
sun-bright, a variety of vessels lying at anchor, or sail* 
ing to and fro in serene beauty, then is a scene of sub- 
lime and chaotic uproar! — the waves rolling and foaming, 
and dashing their spray over rocks, ))ier-heads, houses, 
and eveii over the loftiest towers and churches too, as I 
have seen it, to an amazing extent, till the water ran 
down the walls like rain, and the windows, at a great 
distance from the beach, were covered with a salt incrusta- 
tion — the vessels meanwhile labouring amidst the riotous 
billows as for life, and tugging at their cables, as if mad 
for their escape. 

Many a beautiful, many a wild, many an animating 
spectacle is to be witnessed on the shores of our happy 
country in such moments. What anxious groups are 
collected on the quays of populous ports! What lonely 
peril is encountei^ed on distant strands, where the soli- 
tary fisherman picks up a troubled and precarious liveli- 
hood! 

The increasing warmth of the season is now seen in 
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the vegetable creation, and the buds of many trees begta 
to swell. 

The first vital function in trees, after the frost is mod* 
er^ted and the earth sufficiently thawed, is the ascent of 
the sap J which rises from the roots through the alburnum 
or sap-wood, and descends again through the inner or 
last yearns bark. The fluid imbibed by the roots is chiefly 
water, and in its passage upwards is mixed with a quantity 
of saccharine matter and formed into sap, whence it is dis- 
tributed in great abundance to every individual bud. 
The amazing quantity of sweet liquid sap provided for 
the nourishment of some trees, is evident from a preva* 
lent custom in England, of tapping the birch in the 
early part of the spring; thus obtaining from each tree 
a quart or more of liquor, according to its size, which is 
fermented into a species of wine: the same method is also 
practised in the tropical regions to procure the favourite 
liquor of the inhabitants, j9a/m wine; and a similar cus^ 
tom is observed in the northern parts of our country 
with regard to the sugar-maple, the juice of which boiled 
down yields a rich sugar, each tree afibrding several 
pounds. This great accession of nourishment, togetjier 
with the increasing warmth of the weather, causes the 
bud to swell; the upper part breaks through its scaly 
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covering and expands into blossoms, or elongates into 
shoots bearing leaves; at the same time fibres or roots 
dioot down from its lower part and descend to the 
root, forming the layer of new wood, while on the out* 
nde of these fibres a new layer of batk forms between 
the new wood and the old bark. In the course of the 
year a bud appears at the base of each leaf, destined in 
the next spring to form a new layer of wood and bark^ 
as its predecessors have done; and hence we are fur** 
Dished with an easy and exact method of ascertaining 
the age of most trees, by counting the number of concen- 
tric circles of which the trunk is composed. The sap 
in trees always rises as soon as the frost is abated, that 
when the stimulus of warmth in the early spring acts on 
the bud, there should be at hand a supply of food for its 
Dourishmenl; and if by any means the sap is prevented 
from ascending at the proper time, the tree infallibly per- 
ishes. Of this a remarkable instance occurred in London, 
during the spring succeeding the hard winter of the year 
1794. The snow and ice collecting in the streets so as 
to become very inconvenient, they were cleaned, and 
many cart loads were placed in the vacant quarters of 
Moorfields; several of these heaps of snow and frozen 
rubbish where piled round some of the elm-trees that 
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grow there. At the return of spring, those of the trees 
that were not surrounded with the snow expanded their 
leaves as -usual, while the others, being still girt with a 
large frozen mass, continued quite bare; fo^ the lower 
part of the stem, and the earth in which the trees stood^ 
w&te still exposed to a freezing cold. In some weeks^ 
however, the snow was thawed, but the greater number 
of the trees were dead, and those few that did |iroduce 
any leaves were very sickly, and continued in a languish- 
ing state all summer, and then died. 

The following lines describe a winter scene in the 
country: 

THE SNOW-DRIFT. 

On raves the hurricane, down floods the snow, 
Hills whiten, the forests are groaning below ; 
The river, choked up, rashes dark o'er its bed, 
And the wild common crispls at the traveller's tr^d. 

Day dies, night approaches — ^the common is wide, 
The traveller toils on with no pathway to guide; 
His rough russet doublet with snow-flakes is white, 
And the shower in its drifting deprives him of sight. 

Say, where shall he rest from the rave of the storm. 
From night and the pitiless tempest his form % 
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All grim is the scowl of the sky, and all drear 
The shelterless desert— no cottage is near. 

Far, far o'er the moor, by the hearth's ruddy glow, 
With her younkers around, safe from storm and from snow, 
Poor Ellen sits pensive, carressing a child. 
The image of him who now travels the wild. 

With 4^ef at her heart, and a tear in her eye, 
She opens her lattice, and looks at the sky; 
T is a desolate prospect, above and below 
Is the darkness of night or the paleness of snow. 

The chickens are roosted within the thatchM shed. 
Where old Dobbin hangs his disconsolate head ; 
Shrill whistles the wind through each cranny, the trees 
In vain rear their shelterless boughs to the breeze. 

A step is approaching, sly Tray on the floor 
Starts up from his slumber and smells to the door; 
To the threshold the game-leaving innocents flee. 
To learn with their dog what the matter can be. 

Lo ! enters a tall shape, o'ermantled with snow, 
And the dame rushes forward, impatient to know; 
Ah ! the look that he casts and the word that he speaks 
firing relief to her heart and the blood to her cheeks. 
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** Haste, spread be the board"— >soon the supper is set, 
Round a hearth-stone of raptare the household are met; 
The winds they may rave, and the snows they may beat, 
But they smile at them both from their cozy retreat. 

DSLTA. 

February has, however, its social enjoyments. No- 
thing enhances more highly the delights of a pleasant 
fireside, than the contrast which it affords to the ra- 
ging terror of the storm without. When the Wind is 
whistling round our dwellings, and the snow falling fast, 
it is doubly delightful, indeed, to assemble the family cir- 
cle round a bright blazing fire, and engage in the appro- 
priate pastimes of the season. The lively, or the wildly * 
romantic story, told by some eloquent narrator to his 
interested listeners, the song, the bustling games that 
make the parlour ring with mirthful laughter, or the 
more quiet occupations of reading, performing philoso- 
phical or chemical experiments, or tasking invention 
in the composition of stories, letters or verses: all these 
enjoyments are heightened by the effect of contrast with 
the cheerless aspect of the season abroad. 

Perhaps the effect is still further increased, by travet 
ing in imagination to the far north, and picturing th^ 
still sterner character of winter, where the Esquimaux 
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nestles in his dwelling of snow, or where the Laplander 
is flying over the whitened fields in his rapid sledge. 




There is winter indeed. The fierce tyrant rages with- 
out control in those regions, and presents terrors which 
to our imaginations seem almost intolerable.^ The Win- 
ter of our more temperate climate is a less formidable 
power, and deserves the character ascribed to him by 
the poet 

ODE TO WINTER. 

Forth from his cell of frosts hoar l\inter comes 

And stalks in sullen majesty abroad ; 

He shakes his gelid locks 
And scatters wide their snows. 
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Though oft the storm, at Winter's stern beheftt, 
Flaps his mde pinions through the passive air 
And robs the smiling land 
Of Spring's beneyolence ; 

Still can the sire a placid mien assume, 
And oft, as melancholy o'er the mind. 

O'er Nature's sadden'd face 
He casts a tranquil gloom. 

He too instructs : he paints to mortal eye, 
In tints expressive, portraitures of woe; 

And what more meet to teach 

Humanity to man ? 

He gives the redbreast confidence in him 
Whom native instinct teaches it to shun. 
And, from the hand it fears, 
It takes its daily dole. 

When in his grasp he chains the obedient earth, 
And Nature bids him for a while refrain. 
He smiles beneath the sun 
And melts away in tears. 

Winter ! thQu fittest season for the mind 
• To drink at Erudition's fost'ring spring. 
Be haii'd thy sombre rule 
Nor deem'd t3rrannical ! 
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Ckn I forget the social evening tale, 
When, round the blazing hearth, the kindred group 
Sat, where no cares were rife, 
Telling their dreams of joy ? 

Now, where thon Visit'st not, I roam, estranged 
From all that's dear to me. Beheld no more, 
For me thou hast a charm 
Which Summer never owns. 

Summer, although perpetually she wear 

Her spangled vest, nor shades her brow with frowns, 

Can never be esteem'd 

As, social Winter, thou. Gaunter. 

Among the amusements of boys in this month, none 
is more popular in the north, than that of sliding dov^n 
a hill on a sled, which the New England urchins call 
coasting. Many a broken head and bloody nose have been 
received in the pursuit of this perilous sport, and many 
are the scars which its too eager votaries have carried 
with them to the end of life. Some of the accidents 
which have happened to coasters y in Boston, are of rather 
a ludicrous nature; as ibr example, the upsetting of a 
fruit-stall, and the unceremonious abduction of a basket of 
oranges on the flying sled, or the sudden and unlooked- 
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for shipment of a careless foot-passenger, who is arrested 
near the top of a hill by some unlucky sled crossing his 
path, and borne with the swiftness of an arrow to a point 
quite remote from his original destination. The vignette 
on page 32, will afford those of our readers, who have 
never seen this amusement, a tolerable idea of the excite- 
ment and the danger with which it is attended. 
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Winter, still ling'ring on the verge of Spring, 
Retires reluctant, and from time to time 
Looks back, while at his keen and chilling breath, 
Fair Flora sickens. 

The principal operations of nature during this months 
seem to be to dry up the superabundant moisture of Feb- 
ruary, thereby preventing the roots and seeds from rot- 
ting in the wet earth, and gradually to bring on the pro- 
cess of vegetation in the swelling buds, though at the 
same time severe chilling blasts and the variableness in 
the weather prevents them from a full disclosure of their 
tender contents. This effect is beautifully touched upon 
in a simile of Shakspeare's. 
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«* And, like the tyrannous breathings of the north. 
Checks all our buds from blowing.'* 

This seeming tyranny, however, is to be regarded as 
productive of very important advantages; and those 
years generally prove most fruitful in which the pleasing 
appearances of spring are the latest; for the more ad- 
vanced the season, the less probability is there of blights 
and insects, which are the most formidable of all enemies 
to springing vegetables. 

The sun has now acquired so much power, that on a 
clear day we often feel all the genial influence of spring, 
though the naked shrubs and trees give the prospect the 
comfortless appearance of winter. But soft pleasant wea- 
ther in March is not often of long duration. 

As yet the trembling year is unconfirm'd, 
And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze ; 
Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day, delightless. 

Thomson. 

The earlier part of the month may still be reckoned 
winter, though the cold generally begins to abate. The 
days are now sensibly lengthened, and the sun has power 
enough gradually to melt away the ice and snow. The 
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hard weather generally breaks up with a sudden thaw, 
attended by a south wind and rain, which all at once dis- 
solves the snow. Torrents of water then pour from the 
hills; every brook is swelled into a large stream, which 
rushes violently into the rivers; the pavement of ice with 
which they are covered, now breaks up in every direc- 
tion, with the noise of thunder, and the floating masses, 
dashed against barges and bridges, force down every 
thing that obstructs their passage; the bed of the river 
becomes unable to carry off this vast accumulation of wa- 
ter; it swells over the banks, inundates • the bordering 
fields, and sweeps away cattle, mills, hay-stacks, gates, 
trees, and, in short, almost every thing that it reaches; 
the manure is carried off from the fields; high banks, with 
the trees upon them, are undermined and give way, and 
in the space of a few hours incalculable losses are sus- 
tained. 

Muttering, the winds at eve, with blnnted point, 
Blow hollow-blastering from the south. Subdued, 
The frost resolves into a trickling thaw. 
Spotted the mountains shine, loose sleet descends 
And floods the country round. The rivers swell 
Of bonds impatient. Sudden from the hills, 
O'er rocks and woods, in broad brown cataracts, 
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A thontand snow-fed torrents rash at onee^ 
And where they rush, the wild resoanding plain 
Is left one slimj waste. 

Thomson. 

A very graphic description of one of these floods, 
termed, in our country, a freshet, is given by Mrs. Sigour- 
ney. We quote it for the entertainment of our readers. 

<^It was one of these fine mornings, in which a 
softer season makes its first efiectual resistance against 
the lingering claims of winter; like a buxom infant, 
springing from the arms of a wrinkled dame, whose ca- 
resses chill it Still the influence of the Sire of storms 
was perceptible. The small streams moved but torpidly, 
between margins of ice, or beneath a thin veil, which 
might have hidden their progress, had it not been reveal- 
ed by a cold, subterranean murmuring. Over the larger 
rivers, small boats were seen gliding, while their cheer- 
ful navigators repelled with long poles those masses of 
ice which assayed too near an approach; or supporting 
themselves on the slippery surface, collected the drift- 
wood which adhered to them. Other labourers were 
busily employed in replacing bridges, which the swollen 
waters had injured or destroyed; for seldom did the 
spring-tide floods pass N-^ — ^-, but the faces of the in- 
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iahitants gathered gloom from the prospect of an addi- 
tional weight of taxation. 

While the solitary amateur admired the wrath of the 
resounding streams^ the richer, and less romantic burgher 
would calculate the cost, like Marlow in the well-fur- 
aished inn, apprehending <<how horribly a fine side- 
boardy and a marble chimney-piece would swell the 
reckoning/^ But the labourers, who had nothing to 
pay, and foresaw gain from being employed about broken 
bridges, and dilapidated fences, contented themselves 
with lamenting, in a less rueful tone, the evils of their 
almost insular situation. 

^ Considerable loss and suffering had frequently been 
sustained, in the southern extreme of the town, which 
occupied die ground at the junction of the two principal 
rivers. These waters, when swollen by dissolving snows, 
and the increased revenue of their tributaries, came rush- 
ing down with great power. Inundated streets, mer- 
chants lamenting the loss of their goods, and sometimes 
of the warehouses which contained them; or millers 
gazing with uplifted hands after their floating fabrics, 
attested the ravages of the triumphant flood. Here and 
there, Ihe sharp eaves of a fisherman's hut, or the upper 
story of some building of larger dimensions, would rise 
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above the encompassing element; while the boats, em- 
ployed to take from their windows the sick, or the softer 
sex, encountered continual obstacles from trees partly 
immersed, and fences, planted like chevaux defriscy be- 
neath the treacherous waters. 

<< Occasionally, a bridge from some neighbouring town 
has been borne along, a reluctant visitor; in one instance, 
a structure of this sort glided by, displaying in unbroken 
majesty a toll-gate, upon whose topmost bar a red-wing- 
ed cockerel was perched. Having evinced his fidelity 
. to his favourite roost, by adhering to it during all the 
shocks of its midnight disruption, morn beheld the un- 
daunted bird, clapping his wings as he passed the town, 
«nd sending forth shrill notes of triumph, from excite- 
ment at his extraordinary voyage of discovery. 

<^ Once, an infant, in his cradle-ark, suddenly washed 
from the cabin of his slumbering parents, glided over> 
the bosom of the pitiless surge. He was rescued — not 
by the daughter of Pharaoh and her maidens, but by the 
father, urging on his light boat with eager strokes, while 
the mother, not standing " among the flags by the river's 
brink," but wading unconsciously into the cold, slippery 
channel, received, with extended arms, the babe, smiling 
as^ he awoke." 
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Such scenes as this^ are not unusual in the Northern 
States^ but they are less frequent in other parts of our 
country. 

The following observations on the English March 
may be applied^ with little variation, to that of our Mid- 
dle States: 

^^Marchf yarioas, fierce, and wild, with wind-cracked cheeks. 
By wilder Welchmen led, and crowned untk keka. 

Churchill. 

"There are frequently mornings in March, when a lover 
of nature may enjoy, in a stroll, sensations not to be ex- 
ceeded, or, perhaps, equalled by any thing which the 
full glory of summer can awaken — mornings which 
tempt us to cast the memory of winter, or the fear of its 
recurrence, out of our thoughts. The air is mild and 
balmy, with, now and then, a cool gush by ho means un- 
pleasant, but, on the contrary, contributing towards that 
cheering and peculiar feeling which we experience only 
in spring. The sky is clear, the sun flings abroad not 
only a gladdening splendour, but an almost summer glow. 
The world seems suddenly aroused to hope and enjoy- 
ment The fields are assuming a vernal greenness — ^the 
buds are swelling in the hedges — the banks are display- 
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ing, amidst the brown remains of last year's vegetation, 
the luxuriant weeds of this. There are arums, ground- 
ivy, chervil, the glaucus leaves, and burnished flowers of 
the pilewort 



-* The first gilt thing 



Which wears the trembllDg pearls of spring ;' 

and many other fresh and early bursts of greenery. All 
unexpectedly, too, in some embowered lane, you are ar- 
rested by the delicious odour of violets, those sweetest 
of Flora's children, .which have furnished so many pretty- 
allusions to the poets, and which are not yet exhausted; 
they are like true friends — we do not know half their 
sweetness till they have felt the sunshine of our kindness; 
and, again, they are like the pleasures of our childhood, 
the earliest and the most beautiful. Now, however, they 
are to be seen in all their glory — ^blue and white modestly 
peering through their thickly clustering leaves. Ab you 
pass cottages, they have caught the happy infection. 
There are windows thrown open, and doors standing a-jar. 
The inhabitants are in their gardens, some clearing away 
rubbish, some turning up the light and fresh-smelling soil 
amongst the turfs of snow-drops and rows of glowing 
yellow crocusses, which every where abound; and the 
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diildren^ ten to one, are busy peeping into the first 
InrdVnest of the season — the hedge-sparrow's, with its 
four blue eggs, snugly, but unwisely, built in the pile of 
old pea*rDds. 

^In the fields, the labourers are plashing and trimming 
the fences, and in all directions are teems at plou^» 
You smell the wholesome, and we may truly say, aro^ 
raatic soil, as it is turned up to the sun, brown and rich, 
the whole country over. It is delightful as you pasft 
along deep, hollow lanes, or are hidden in copses, to hear 
the tingling gears of the horses, and the clear voices of 
the lads calling to them. It is not less pleasant to catch 
the busy caw of the crows, and the first meek cry of the 
young lambs. The bares are hopping about the fields, 
the excitement of the season overcoming their habitual 
timidity. The bees are revelling in the yellow catkins 
of the sallow. The woods, though yet unadorned with 
their leafy garniture, are beautiful to look on; they seem 
flushed with life. Their boughs are of a clear and glossy 
lead colour, and the tree-tops are rich with the vigorous 
hues of brown, red, and purple; and if you plunge into 
their solitudes, there are symptoms of revivification un- 
der your feet, the springing mercury, and green blades 
of the bluebells — ^and perhaps, above you, the early nest 
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of the missel-thrush perched between the boughs of a 
young oak^ to tinge your thoughts with the anticipation 
of summer. 

" These are mornings not to be neglected by the lover 
of Nature; and if not neglected, then, not to be forgotten, 
for they will stir the springs of memory, and make us 
live over again times and seasons, in which we cannot, 
for the pleasure and the purity of our spirits, live too 
much.'' Mrs. Hemans thus describes the first of March: 

The bud is in the bough 

And the leaf is in the bud. 
And Earth 's beginning now 

In her veins to feel the blood, 
Whlch^ warmM by summer's sun 

In th* alembic of the vine, 
From her founts will ovemin 

In a ruddy gush of wine. 

The perfume and the bloom 

That shall decorate the flower. 
Are quickening in the gloom ^ 

Of their subterranean bower ; 
And the juices meant to feed 

Trees, vegetables, fruits. 
Unerringly proceed 

To their pre-appointed roots. 
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How awfal is the thought 

Of the wonders under ground, 
Of the mystic changes wrought 

In the silent, dark profovnd ; 
How each thing upwards tends 

By necessity decreed, 
And a world's support depends 

On the shooting of a seed ! 

The Summer's in her ark. 

And this sunny-pinion'd day 
Is commissioned to remark 

Whether Winter holds her sway ; 
Go back, thou dove of peace. 

With the myrtle on thy wing. 
Say that floods and tempests cease. 

And the world is ripe for spring. 

Thou hast fann'd the sleeping Earth 

Till her dreams are all of flowers. 
And the waters look in mirth 

For their oyerhanging bowers ; 
The forest seems to listen 

For the rustle of its leaves, 
And the very skies to glisten 

In the hope of summer eves. 

Thy vivifying spell 
Has been felt beneath the wave. 
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By the dormoiiae io its eeli, 

And the mole within its ctye ; 
And the summer tribes that exeep* 

Or in air expand their win^r, 
Haye started from their sleep, 

At the summons of the springs* 

The cattle lift their voices 

From the yalleys and the hills, 
And the featherM race rejoices 

With a gush of tuneful hills, 
And if this cloudless arch 

Fills the poet's song with glee, 
O thou sunny First of March, 

Be it dedicate to thee ! 

Bryant's lines on March are more strikingly applica- 
ble to the character of the month in our own country — 
as naight have been expected from a native poet 

The stormy March is come at last. 
With wind and eloud and changing skies, 

I hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy yalley flies. 

Ah, passing few are they who speak. 
Wild stormy month ! in praise of thee; 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me* 
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For thou, to northern lands again, 

The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train, 

And wear'st the gentle nieune of Spring. 

And,. in thjr^ reign ooblast and'^to]rm^ 
Smilejt many a long, bright^ suQQjt. day, 

When the changed winds ard soft' and wann. 
And heaven puts <m the blue of May. 

Then sing aloud ihe-goshitfg riUs, 
And the foU springs, from frost set free, 

That, brightly leaping down the hills. 
Are just ^t out to meet the sea. 

The year's departing beauty hides 

Of wintry storms the sullen threat ; 
But, in thy sternest frown, abides 

A look of kindly promise yet. 

Thou bring'st the hope of those cakn skies 

And that soft time of sunny showers. 
When the wide bloom, on earth that lies. 

Seems of a brighter world than ours. 

Soothing in the animal creation is a more pleasing 
spectacle than the sporting of the young lambs, some of 
which are yeaned this month, and are trusted abroad 
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when the weather is tolerably Biild. Dyer^ in his poem 
of the Fleece, gives a very natmal and beautiful descrip- 
tion of this circumstance: 

Spread around thy tend'rest diligence 
In flowery spring-time, when the new dropt lamb, 
TottVing with weakness by its mother's side, 
Feels the fresh world about him ; and each thorn. 
Hillock, or farrow, trips his feeble feet : 
O ! guard his meek sweet innocence from all 
Th' innumerable ills, that rash around his life ; 
Mark the quick kite, with beak and talons prone, 
Circling the skies to snatch him from the plain ; 
Observe the lurking crows ; beware the brake. 
There the sly fox the careless minute waits ; 
Nor trust thy neighbour's dog, nor earth, nor sky : 
Thy bosom to a thousand cares divide. 
Earns oft flings .his hail ; the tardy fields 
Pay not their promised food ; and oft the dam 
0*er her weak twins with empty udder mourns. 
Or fails to guard, when the bold bird of prey 
Alights, and hops in many turns around. 
And tires her also turning: to her aid 
Be nimble, and the weakest, in thine arms, 
Gently convey to the warm cote, and oft. 
Between the lark's note and the nightingale's, 
His hungry bleating still with tepid milk ; 
In this soft office may thy children join. 
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And eharitable habits learn in sport : 
Nor yield him to himself, ere vernal airs 
Sprinkle thy little croft with daisy flowers. 

In the latter part of this month the equinox happens^ 
when day and night are of equal length all over the 
globe; or rather, when the sun is an equal time above, 
and below, the horizon: for the morning and evening 
twilight make apparent day considerably longer than 
night This takes place again in September. The first 
is called the vernal^ the latter, the autumnal equinox. 
At these times storms and tempests are particularly fre- 
quent, whence they have always been the terror of mari- 
ners. March winds are boisterous and vehement to a 
proverb. 
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Now daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady-frocks all silveip white. 
And cuckow-buds of yellow hue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight : 
The cuckoo now on every tree 

Sings cuckoo — cuckoo. 

The distinguishing characteristic of the weather dur- 
ing this month is fickleness; the most lovely sunshiny 
days are succeeded by others, which by the force of con- 
trast often seem the most unpleasant of any in the year; 
the bright green of the fresh leaves, and the delightfol 
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view of newly opened ik)wers, are too fi*equently ob- 
scured by clouds and chilled by rough wintry blasts. 

The most perfect image of spring, however, is exhib- 
ited in this month; no production is yet come to matu- 
rity, and the vicissitudes of warm gleams and gentle 
showers have the most powerful effect in hastening that 
universal springing of the vegetable tribes, whence the 
season derives its appellation. 

April generally begins with raw, unpleasant weather, 
the influence of the equinoctial storms in some degree 
still prevailing. Its opening is thus described in a poem 
of Mr. Warton's: 

Mindful of disasters past, 
And shrinking at the northern blast, 
The sleety storm returning still, 
The morning hoar, the evening chill ; 
Beluctant comes the timid Spring; 
Scarce a bee, with airy ring, 
Murmurs the blossom'd bonghs around. 
That clothe the garden's southern bound : 
Scarce a sickly straggling flower 
Decks the rough castle's rifted tower : 
Scarce the hardy primrose peeps 
From the dark dell's entangled steeps. 
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Frioging the forest's devious edge, ^ 
Half rob*d appears the hawthorn hedge.; 
Or to the distant eye displays 
Weakly green its budding sprays. 

The month of April, as we have already observed, is 
proverbial for its fickleness. But, to the lover of nature, it 
is not the less characterized by the spirit of expectation 
with which it imbues the mind. We are irresistibly led 
to look forward; to anticipate, with a delightful enthu- 
siasm, the progress of the season. It is one of the excel- 
lent laws of Providence, that our minds shall be insensibly 
moulded to a sympathy with that season which is passing, 
and become deprived, in a certain degree, of the power 
of recalling the images of those which are gone by; 
whence we reap the double advantage of not being dis- 
gusted with th6 deadness of the wintry landscape from a 
comparison with the hilarity of spring; and when spring 
itself appears, it comes with a freshness of beauty which 
charms us, at once, with novelty, and a recognition of 
old delights. Symptoms of spring now crowd thickly 
upon us. However regular may be our walks, we are 
daily surprised at the rapid march of vegetation; at 
the sudden increase of freshness, greenness and beanty ; 
one old friend after another starts up before us in the shape 
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of a flower. The violets, which came out in March in 
little delicate groups, now spread in myriads along the 
hedge-rows, and fill secluded lanes with fragrance. 
Anemonies blush and tremble in copses and pastures; 
the wild cherry enlivens the woods; and, in some parts 
of the country, the vernal crocus presents a most beauti- 
ful appearance, covering many acres of meadow with its 
bloom, rivalling whatever has been sung of the fields of 
Enna; showing at a distance like a perfect flood of lilac, 
and tempting every merry little heart, and many graver 
ones also, to go out and gather. 

The blossom of fruit-trees presents a splendid scene: 
in the early part of the month, gardens and orchards be- 
ing covered with a snowy profusion of plum-bloom; and 
the pear and peach wreathe their sprays with such pure 
and clustering flowers, that they gleam in the orchards 
and gardens, as if their boughs radiated with sunshine. 
In the latter part of the month, the sweet and blushing 
blossoms of apples, and of the wilding, fill up the succes- 
sion, harmonizing delightfully with the tender green of 
the expanding leaves, and continuing through part of 
May, recalling early recollections and delightful thoughts 
of our " youthful days.'' 

Now the arrival of the migratory birds, and the sweet, 
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though monotonous note of the whip-poor-will, an- 
nounces the return of Spring, and all nature wears a 
cheerful aspect Now the angler seeks his covert nook; 
— the lover of nature is up with the sun, and resumes his 
walks over hill, dale, and valley. The Spring — ^the joy- 
ous Spring is come. 




Early in the month, that welcome guest and harbin- 
ger of summer, the swallow, returns. Of this genus of 
birds there are six species that visit our country, all of 
which are known by the shortness of their legs, the ex- 
tent of their wings, and the ease and swiftness of their 
flight, by which they escape the attacks of the kite and 
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sparrow-hawk, that commit such havoc among the other 
small birds. The kind first seen is the chimney swallow, 
remarkable by its long forked tail and red breast, and 
by a twittering note, on account of which it might, per- 
haps, with no great impropriety, be called a singing bird; 
it makes its nest in chimneys. At first, here and there, 
only one appears, glancing by as if scarcely able to en- 
dure the cold. 

The swallow, for a moment seen, 
Skims in haste the village green. 

But in a few days their number is greatly increased, 
and they sport with much seeming pleasure in the warm 
sunshine. The second in the order of arrival is the white- 
breasted swallow, which constructs its nest of clay under 
the eaves of houses and in the corners of windows, or in 
hollow trees, or even in the habitations prepared for mar- 
tins: this is the most numerous species, and is known by 
its white breast and black back. The next species is the 
sand martin; this is the smallest of the genus, being 
called in Spain mountain butterflies: their favourite 
residence is in a steep sand bank, above a large pool or 
river, in which they scoop out holes to the depth of about 
two feet, and in this secure retreat deposit their eggs. 
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The largest species^ and that which arrives the latest, is 
the barn swallow, who in the latter part of this month 




begins to build, against a beam or rafter, usually in the 
barn. The outside of the nest is made of mud and hay, 
and is lined with fine hay and feathers. It is a pleas- 
ant sight, when twenty or thirty pairs of these lively, 
twittering birds are engaged in building their nests; and 
the scene becomes still more interesting when they are 
exercising their young in flying in the barn, or taking 
them out for an excursion in the air, which seems to be 
their favourite element 




In this month also the mocking bird begins to build, 
and to warble its nocturnal song in the Southern States, 
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although it does not build in Pennsylvania till the middle 
of May. Nothing can be more rich, various and delight- 
ful than the music of this bird, which has been very pro- 
perly denominated the American Nightingale. 

As these birds live on insects, their appearance is a 
certain proof that many of this minute class of animals 
are now got abroad from their winter retreats. 




In April, ducks and geese hatch. The young ones are 
covered with a yellow down, and jtake to the water in- 
stantly on leaving the shell, where they afford a pleasing 
sight as they sail under convoy of their dams. 
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Fish^ actuated by the same law that exerts its influence 
on the rest of nature, now leave the deep holes and shel- 
tered bottoms, where they passed the winter, and wan- 
dering about in search of food, again offer themselves to 
the angler. 

Beneath a willow long forsook, 
The fisher seeks his customed nook ; 
And bursting thro' the crackling sedge 
That crowns the current's cavernM edge, 
He startles from the bordering wood 
The ^shfiil wild-duck's early brood. 

Warton. 

Many trees come into blossom during this month, and 
form a most agreeable spectacle, as well on account of 
their beauty, as the promise which they give of future 
benefits. The apricot leads the way, and is succeeded 
by the peach, nectarine, cherry, and plum: but though 

. Hope waits upon the flowery prime, 

yet it is an anxious time for the possessor, as the fairest 
prospect of a plentiful increase is often blighted by the 
frequent returns of frosty winds. 

Abortive as the first-born bloom of spring 
Nipp'd by the lagging rear of winter's frost. 

Milton. 
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Cowper describes the same circumstance in the follow- 
ing lines: 

Springy is bnt the child 
Of churlish Winter, in her froward moods 
Discovering much the temper of her sire. 
For oft, as if in her the stream of mild 
"* Maternal nature had revers'd its course. 
She brings her infants forth with many smiles, 
But once deliver'd kills them with a frown. 

Task. 

The farmer is busied in sowing different sorts of grain 
and seeds, for which purpose dry weather is yet suitable; 
though plentiful showers at due intervals are desirable 
for feeding the young grass and springing corn. 

At no season of the year does the green-house present 
a more lively appearance than in this month. It is de- 
lightful to pass an hour among the numerous flowers, 
which are now spreading beauty and fragrance in this 
elegant retreat of the botanist, and thus anticipate the joys 
of summer, or the exotic splendours of tropical climates, 
while, perhaps, the late snows, or the cold north-east- 
erly rain, is beating against its glazed walls. 

This month is a very lively one for boys. No sooner 
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is the earth freed from' its winter covering of snow, than 
the play-ground becomes a scene of great activity. 




Paper kites are diligently prepared for flight; hoops 
begin tiifiir meandering course over the level ground, 
urged along by the merciless blows of their panting pur- 
suers. Parties for cricket are formed, the ball flies at the 
stroke of the bat, and the neighbouring housewives are 
fain to close their window-shutters against the unwel- 
come intruder. The laugh and the shout resound, an^ 
the air rings with the noisy sports of returning spring. 
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Here and there a lad, smit with the love of plants, steals 
away from the mirthful groups, to enjoy his favourite 
pursuit in the field and forest Hardly a wild flower 
does he find peeping from among the leaves at this early 
season, but the bursting buds of the trees, and the spring- 
iDg blades of grass, gladden his heart with the promise 
of better things in May. Here he often pauses in his 
pleasant pursuit, to listen to the merry shouts that echo 
through the woods for the far off cricket ground. 
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Born in yon blaze of orient sky. 

Sweet May ! tby radiant form unfold ; 

Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 
And wave tby shadowy locks of gold. 

For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 
For thee descends the sunny shower ; 

The rills in softer murmurs flow, 
And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 
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Light Graces dreesM in flowery wreaths. 
And tiptoe joys their hands c<»nbme ; 

And Love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing dances roand them shine. 

Warm with new life, the glittering throngs, 

On quivering fin and rustling wing. 
Delighted join their votive songs, 

And hail thee, goddess of the spring. 

Darwin. 

Mat has ever been the favourite month in the year 
for poetical description, but the praises originally lavish- 
ed up<m it trere uttered in climates more southern than 
our own* In such it really unites all tbe soft beauties 
of Bpring with the radiance of summer, and* p^sesses 
warmth enough to cheer and invigorate, without over- 
powering. With us, especially since we have reckoned 
by the new style, great part of the month is yet too chUl 
for a perfect enjoyment of the charms of nature, and fre- 
quent injury is sustained by the flowers and young fruits, 
during its course, from blights and blasting winds. May- 
day, though still observed as a rural festival, has often 
little pleasure to bestow except that arising from the 
name, while the scanty garlands composed in honour of 
the day, rather display the immature infancy than the 

F 
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luxuriant youth of the year. In a very elegant poem, 
entitled The Tears of Old May Day^ this newer rival 
is thus described: . 

Nar wonder, man, that Nature's bashful face 

And opening charms her rude embraces fear: 
Is she not sprung of April's wayward race, 

The sickly daughter of th' unripen'd year. 
With show'rs and sunshine in, her fickle eyes, 

With hollow smiles proclaiming treach'rous peace ; 
With blushes, harb'ring in their thin disguise. 

The blast that riots on the Spring's increase ? 

The latter part of the month, however, on the whole, is 
even in this country suflSciently prc^use of beauties. The 
earth is covered with the freshest green of the grass and 
young corn, and adorned with numerous flowers opening 
on every side. The trees put on all their verdure; the 
hedges are rich in fragrance from the snowy blossoms of 
the hawthorn; and the orchards display their highest 
beauty in the delicate bloom of the apple blossoms. 

One boundless blush, one white-empurpled show'r 

Of mingled blossoms. TnoMsdN. 

All these promising signs of future plenty are, however, 
liable to be cut off by the blights which peculiarly occur 
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in this months and frequently commit most dreadful 
ravages. The history and cause of blights is by no 
means exactly ascertained, and it is a subject which, 
from its actual importance, well deserves a minute inves- 
tigation. There appear to be three kinds of blights: 
the first occurs in the earliest spring, about the time of 
the blossoming of the peach, and is nothing more than 
a dry frosty wind usually from the north or north- 
east, and principally affects the blossoms, causing them 
to fall off prematurely, and consequently to become un- 
productive. The two other kinds of blights occur in 
this month, affecting principally the apple and pear-trees, 
and sometimes the corn. 

However the festivities with which our English ances^ 
tors hailed the opening of this month may have sunk into 
neglect, Nature has not forsaken her festivities. She still 
scatters flowers, and revels in dews; she still loves her 
leafy garniture, and the burst of unoppressive sunshine: 
for, though we moderns may abandon the customs of our 
forefathers, and may even deny to May those joyous attri- 
butes with which they delighted to invest her: though we 
complain of cold winds, dull days and frosty nights, cut- 
ting down flower and leaf, and have them, too, yet is May 
a gladsome month withal. Vegetation has made a proud 
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pn^ress; it has become deep, lavish^ luxuriating, and no- 
thing can be more delightful than the tender green of the 
young hawthorn leaves. Dandelions still scatter their mil- 
lions of pale stars oyer shady banks, and among the mosay 
roots of hazels, and, once more, amid the thickly-springy 
ittg verdure of the meadow, we hail the golden butter- 
cups. 

Towards the close of the month, the mind, which has 
been continually led onwards by the expansion of days, 
leaves and flowers, seems to repose on the fulness of na- 
ture. Every thing is clothed. The spring actually seema 
past. We are surrounded by all that beauty, sunshine, 
and melody, which mingle in our ideas of summer. The 
hawthorn is in full flower; the leafy hedges appear half 
buried in the lofty grass. Butterflies take their wavering 
flight from flower to flower, and dragonflies on the banks 
of rivers. Cattle, fed to satiety, repose in meadows gol-^ 
den with dandelion and buttercups; and sheep-washing is 
begun in many places. The mowiftg-grass presents a 
mosaic of the most gorgeous and inimitable hues, or is 
white with waving umbels. A passing gale awakens 
a scene of lively animation. The massy foliage of trees 
swings heavily; the boughs of the hawthorn wave with 
all their loads of fragrant Uoom^ and the snowy, umbellif«> 
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erous plants toss on the lea like foam on a stormy ocean. 
Cottage gardens are now perfect paradises^ and after 
gazing on their sunny quietude, their lilacs, peonies, wall- 
flowers, tulips' and corcoruses, with their yellow tufts 
of flowers, now becoming as common at the doors of 
village cots as the rosemary and rue once were, one can- 
not help regretting that more of our labouring classes do 
not enjoy the freshness of earth and the pure breeze of 
heaven, in these little rural retreats, instead of being bu- 
ried in close sombre alleys. A man who can, in addition 
to tolerable remuneration for the labour of his hands, en- 
joy a clean cottage and a garden amidst the common but 
precious oflTerings of Nature, the grateful shade of trees 
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and flow of waters, a pure atmosphere and a riant aky^ 
can scarcely be called poor. ' 

The leafing of trees is commonly completed in this 
month. It begins with the aquatic kinds, such as the 
willow, poplar, and alder, proceeds to the lime, syca- 
more, and horse-chesnut, and concludes with the oak, 
beech, ash, walnut and mulberry; these last, however, 
are seldom in full leaf till June. 

No tree ia all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hae peculiar ; paler some 
And of a wannish gray ; the willow such 
And poplar, that with siWer lines his leaf, 
And ash, far stretching his umbrageous arm. 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still. 
Lord of the woods, the- long surming oak. 
Some glossy-leayed and shining in the sun. 
The maple, and the beech of oily nuts 
Prolific, and the lime at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours : nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire. 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Haye changM the woods, in scarlet honours bright. 

Cowpbr's Task« 

This is the principle time in which birds hatch and 
rear their young. The assiduity and patience of the 
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female, during the task of sitting, is admirable, as well 
as the conjugal affection of the male, who sings to his 
mate, and often supplies her place; and nothing can ex- 
ceed the parental tenderness of both, when the young are 
brought to light 

In providing food for themselves and their young, 
many of the birds are active in plundering the fields of 
the farmer. None are more destructive than the black- 
bird 




and the crow. Their depredations on the fields of maize, 
or Indian corn, commences almost as soon as they are 
planted. The moment the young blades appear peeping 
above the ground, these greedy birds descend and feast 
themselves on the soft, sprouted seed. They are scarcely 
less destructive, at a later period, when the corn is in the 
milky state, when they attack the fields in such multi- 
tudes as to destroy no small part of the crop. 
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Various expedients are resorted to by the fanners for 
driving or frightening them off. The blackbirds despise 
a fowling-piece, and only fly to another part of the field 
when one or two of their flock may chance to get shotj 




and the crow soon learns the true character of a scare- 
crow. One singular mode of preventing the attacks of 
the crow has often succeeded. It is to stretch a great 
many lines of pack thread, across and around the field. 
The farmers belie^se that the crow has just sagacity 
enough to suspect that this apparatus belongs to a net 
which may inclose them as soon as they alight Whether 
this be true or not, the remedy is found, by experiment, 
to be effectual in many instances, if not always. 
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Several species of insects are this month added to those 
which have already been enumerated; the chief of which 
aare the great white cabbage butterfly {Fapilio Br<MsicsE)j 
the horse-fly, or forest-fly, so great a plague to horses 
and cattle, and several kinds of moths and butterflies. 

Towards the end of May the bee-hives send forth their 
earlier swarms. These colonies consist of the young 
progeny, and some old, ones, now grpwn too numerous 
to remain in their present habitation, and su£Sciently 
strong and vjgorous to provide for themselves. One 
queen bee is necessary to form each colony, and wherever 
she flies they follow. Nature directs them to march 
in a body in quest of a new settlement, which, if left to^ 
their choice, would generally be some hollow trunk of 
a tree. But man, who converts the labours and instincts 
of so many animals to his own use, provides them with 
a dwelling, and repays himself with their honey. The 
early swarms are generally the most valuable, as they 
have time enough to lay in a plentiful store of honey for 
their subsistence through the winter. 

May-day is the usual time for turning out cattle into 
the pastures, though frequently then very bare of grass. 
The milk soon becomes more copious, and of finer qual- 
ity, from the juices of the young grass, and it is in this 
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month that the making of cheese is usually begun in the 
dairies. Cheshire and Wiltshire are the tracts in Eng- 
land most celebrated for the best cheese, and Connecticut 
and Rhode Island in our own country. 

This month is a very busy season for the farmer. 
Much sowing remains to b^ done in late years; and ip 
forward ones, the weeds, which spring up abundantly in 
fields and gardens, require to be kept under. The hus- 
bandman now looks forward with anxious hope to the 
reward of his industry. 

Be gracious, Heayen ! for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fost'ring breezes, blow ! 
Ye soft'ning dews, ye tender show'rs, descend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reyiving sun, 
Into the perfect year ! 

Thomson. 

The squirrels begin now to sport actively in the woods, 
and the boys are engaged frequently in setting the box- 
trap for the purpose of taking them. The amount of 
amusement derived from keeping them in a state of cap- 
tivity, hardly warrants this measure. For no animal 
appears to enjoy its liberty more, or to use it with less 
injury to others. The little poem which we insert 
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below, conveys an earnest dissuasive against the impri- 
sonment of these charming little animals. 

THE CAPTIVE SQUIRREL. 

There was a little village maid. 

Of manDers blithe and frecy 
A laughing, rosy, playful child. 

Though bom of low degree ; 
Her eyes were like the summer sky, 

Her hair, like threads of gold. 
Wared lightly round her artless brow 9 

In many a shining fold. 

Her father was a woodman. 

And many a sturdy oak 
Had yielded to his powerful arm, 

And groaned beneath his stroke ; 
And often in the forests lone 

He worked the live-long day ; 
Young Janet gamboled by his side. 

To hold his tools, or play. 

She roved from morn till dewy eve 

Among the woodland bowers ; 
No lark could sing so blithe a song 

Or bee among the flowers ; 
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Oh ! she was gay and cheerfbl 

As bird upon the wing • 
The brightest bud that ever bloomed 

In life's delightful spring. 

And 'twas a sweet and gladsome sight 

To see that loyelj child 
Seated beneath some time-worn tree, 

Like a spirit of the wild, 
As fragrant garlands there she wove 

To deck her flowing hair. 
With daisy white, and violet bine. 

And primrose meek and fair. 

One evening, from the autumn woods 

Her doating father brought, 
For Janet, home a squirrel brown, 

All fierce and newly caught. 
The bright-eyed stranger when she viewed, 

The roses flushed her cheek.; 
She looked up in her father's fibce. 

Too full of joy to speak. 

Her ruby lips she gently pressed 

Upon his velvet head. 
And many a backward glance she cast. 

As she slowly stole to bed : 
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Light to her pillow balmy sleep 

On doway wing descends, 
Her happy spirit to herdieek 

Unwonted fieshness lends ; 
As if mpoD her lowly coaeh 

Her guardian angel smiled. 
And brought flw«et dreams from realms above 

To Mess the beauteous child. 

And in the risions of the night 

The little maiden stole 
To gaze upon the living toy, 

Whose image filled her soul. 
As softly she took down the cage, 

A cry of wonder.broke 
From her red lips, in plaintive tones 
«rhe captive squirrel spoke-— 

^ Ah, little maiden, do you love in ^e summer woods to rove, 
When the gay lady's song is in the doud, the black-bird^s in the 

grove t 
When the oowslip hangs her golden bells, like jewels in the grass, 
And each cup sends forth a tender sound as your bounding foot-- 

steps pass 1 
When the dew is on the willow-leaf, and the sun looks o'er the 

hill. 
And Nalmre's loveliness with joy your inmost soul can thrill t 
If song of birds and summer flowers e'er filled your heart with glee, 
Oh, think upoe my hapless fate, and set your captive free ! 
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«' A native of the dark-green woods, my home is fer away. 
Where gaily, 'mid the giant oaks, my brigfat^yed offspring play; 
Their couch is lined with softest moss, within an aged tree, 
The wind that sweeps the forest bough is not more blithe than we ; 
And oft beneath our nimble feet the old sear branches shake, 
As lightly through the beechen grores our merry way we talce ; 
The boundless forest was my home — ^how hard my fate must be. 
Confined within this narrow cage — ^Oh ! set your captive free I 

<' Oh ! if you lore the pleasant woods, when silence reigns around. 
When the mighty shadows calmly sleep, like giants on the ground ; 
When the glow-worm sports her fairy lamp beside the moonlit 

stream. 
And the lofty trees in solemn state frown darkly in the beam; 
When the blossomed thorn flings out its sweets, and theqa instrel 

nightingale 
Pours forth his lay, and echo tells to distant hills th?ta1e ; 
And the soft mist hangs a crown of gems on every bush and tree : 
Oh ! if you love that beauteous sight, then set your captive free ! 

** Oh ! think how hard your lot would be, in this dark room con- 
fined. 
Without a single friend to cheer the anguish of your mind ; 
Severed from every kindred tie, and left alone to weep 
O'er perished joys, when every eye is closed in tranquil sleep ! 
The glorious sunbeams to your heart no cheering light would bring, 
fiut heaviness and gloom wonld rest on every pleasant thing: 
If freedom to your soul is dear, have pity then on me. 
Unbar this narrow cage, and set your hapless prisoner free !" 
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That melancholy, plaintive wail 

The maiden's slumher broken 
And with a sudden start and cry 

The little Janet woke. 
She smiled to find it but a dream, — 

Bnt still its import pressed 
Upon her young and guileless heart. 

And filled with grief her breast. 

The day had not looked o*er the hills, 

But brightly from afar, 
Above the white and billowy clouds. 

Peeped forth the morning star. 
The sinking moon a veil of light 

O^r wood and valley spread. 
When Janet, full of troubled thought, 
4to8e softly from her bed. 

On mercy bent, she did not fear 

The silence or the gloom. 
With cautious steps she trod the stair. 

And sought the lower room. 
She found the squirrel struggling yet 

To gain his liberty, 
^ Peace, peace, poor thing !" she gently said, 

" I come to set you free !'* 

With trembling hands she raised the bolt 
That held the casement low ; 
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The tears were in hw lifted eyes, 
As she bade the stranger go. 

'T was but 1^ momentary grief; 
The joys that bless the good 

Came o*er her heart— she saw him boand' 
Like wild bird to the wood. 

She turned— her father's well-known Toice 

In chiding accents said, 
'< Why have you, at this early hoar. 

My Janet, left your bed 1" 
Her arms about his neck she flang, 

Her heart leaped wild with glee, 
As, with an angel smile, she said, 

" To set the captive free !" 



Strickland. 




juwrm. 




O June ! prime season of the annual round, 
Thy gifts with ricb variety abound ; 
Though hot thy suns — they luscious fruits mature, 
Though loud thy thunders— ^coolness they procure ; 
Pleasing thy twilight to the studious muse. 
Thy eTeniog coolness, and thy morning dews. 

Welcome once more to sweet June, the month which 
comes 

Half prankt with spring, with summer half imbrowned. 

Yet it is almost startling to those who regret the speed 
of time, and especially of those 
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Who like the «oHy who like thQ clement skies. 
Who like the verdant hills, and flowery plains, 

to behold how far the season has advanced. But with 
this we must he sensibly struck^ if we give a retrospec- 
tive glance to the days when, in our walks, we hailed 
with delight the first faint announcements of a new spring, 
the first snatch of milder air, the first peep of green, the 
first flowers which dared the unsettled elements — the 
snow-drop, violets, primroses, and then a thousand beau- 
tiful and short-lived blooms. They are gone! The 
light tints of young foliage, so pure, so tender, so spirit* 
usd, are vanished. What the poet applied to the end of 
summer, is realized now: 

It is the season when the green deUght 

Of ke^ luxury begins to fade, 

And leaves are changing hourly on the sight. 

B. BAnTON. 

A duller and darker uniformity of green has spread over 
the hedges; and we behold, in the forest trees, the fare- 
well traces of spring. The^, indeed, exhibit a beautiful 
variety. The oak has ".Spread its amber leaves out in 
the sunny sheen;'' the ash has unfolded its more cerulean 
drapery; the maple, beech, and sycamore are clad in 
most delicate vestures; and even the dark perennial firs 
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are enlivened by young shoots and cones of lighter 
green. Our admiration of the foliage of trees would rise 
much higher, did we give it a more particular attention. 
The general character of June, in the happiest seasons, 
is fine, clear, and glowing, without reaching the intense 
heats of July. Its commencement is the only period of 
the year in which we could possibly forget that we are 
in a world of perpetual change and decay. The earth is 
covered with flowers, and the air is saturated with their 
fragrance. It is true that many have vanished from our 
path, but they have slid away so quietly, and their places 
have been occupied by so many fragrant and beautiful 
successors, that we have been scarcely sensible of their 
departure. Every thing is full of life, greenness, and 
vigour. Families of young birds are abroad, and a busy 
life thef parents have of it till they can peck for them- 
selves. The swallow and swift are careering in clear 
skies, and 

Ten ihousand insects in the air abonnd, 

FlitUng on glancing wings that yield a summer sound. 

WiFFEN. 

The flower-garden is in its highest splendour. Roses 
of almost innumerable species (we have counted no less 
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thaa fourteen in a cottage garden), lilies, jasmines, [^ed- 
wells, roekets, stocks, lupians, geraniums, pinks, poppies, 
valerians (blue and red), mignionette, &c. &c. and the 
rhododendron, as bright, though less enriched by contrast 
than the rhododendron on the Alps. 

^^ It is the very carnival of Nature," and she is pro- 
digal of her luxuries. It is luxury to walk abroad, 
indulging every sense with sweetness, loveliness, and 
harmony. It is luxury to stand beneath the forest trees, 
when aU is basking and still at noon, and to see the land- 
scape suddenly darken, the black and tumultuous clouds 
assemble as at a signal, — ^to hear the awful thunder crash 
upon the listening air, — -and then to mark the glorious 
bow rise on the lucid rear of the tempest, — the sun laugh 
jocundly abroad, and 

Every bathed leaf and blossom fair 
Pour out their soul to the delicious air. 

It is luxury to haunt the gardens of old-fashioned cot- 
tages in the morning, when the bees are flitting forth 
with a rejoicing hum; or at eve, when the honeysuckle 
and Sweet-briar mingle their spirit with the breeze. It is 
luxury to plunge into the cool river; and, if ever we were 
tempted to turn anglers, it would be now. To steal away 
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into a quiet valley, by a winding stream, buried, com- 
pletely buried, in fresh grass; the foam-like flowers of the 
meadow sweet, the crimson loose-strife, and the large 
blue geranium nodding beside us; the dragon-fly and 
king-fisher glancing to and fro; the trees above casting 
their flickering shadows on the stream, and one of our 
ten thousand volumes of delectable literature in our 
pocket; then, indeed, could we be a most patient angler, 
—-content though we caught not a single fin. What 
luxurious images would there float through the mind! 
Gray could form no idea of heaven superior to lying on a 
sofa and reading novels; but it is in the flowery lap of 
June that we can best climb 

Up to the sunshine of uncumbered ease. 

How delicious, too, are the evenings become. The 
damps and frosts of spring are past. The earth is dry. 
The night air is balmy and refreshing. The glow-worm 
has lit her lamp. 

Mount a horse when the business of the day is over, 
thou who art pent in city toils, and ride among the newly 
shot corn, along the grassy and hay ^scented fields. Linger 
beside the solitary woodland. The gale of evening is 
stirring its mighty and umbrageous branches. The wild 
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rose, with its flowers of most delicate odour, and of every 
tint, from the deepest blush to the purest pearl; the 
wreathed and luscious honey-suckle, and the verdurous 
snowy-flowered elder, Embellish every wayside, or light 
up the most shadowy region of the wood. Field peas 
and beans, in full flower, add their spicy aroma. The 
red clover is, at once, splendid and profuse of its (moneyed 
breath. The young grain is bursting into eijir. The 
awned heads of rye, wheat, and barley, and the nodding 
panicles of oat, shoot forth from their green and glaucous 
stems in broad, level^ and waving expanses of present 
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beauty and future promise. The very waters are gar- 
landed with flowers. The elegant flowering rush, and the 
queen of the waters, the pure and splendid white lily, 
invest every stream and lonely mere with grace. The 
sun-sets of this month are commonly glorious. The 
mighty luminary goes down pavilioned amidst clouds of 
every hue, — ^the splendour of burnished gold, the deep- 
est mazarine blue, fading away, in the higher heavens, 
to the palest azure; and an ocean of purple shadow flung 
over the twilight of woods, or the far stretching and 
lovely landscape. The heart of the spectator is touched; 
it is melted and wrapt into dreams of past and present, — 
pure, elevated, and tinged with a poetic tenderness which 
can never awake amidst the crowd of mortals or of books. 
The state of nature we have described is just* that 
which might be imagined to co-exist with perpetual 
summer. There are sunshine, beauty, and abundance, 
without a symptom of decay. But this will not last 
We soon perceive the floridity of nature merging into a 
verdant monotony; we find a silence stealing over the 
landscape so lately filled with the voice of every crea- 
ture's exultation. Anon the scythe is heard ringing, — a 
sound happy in its immediate associations, but, in fact, a 
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note of {H^eparatioD for winter-— 41 knell of the passing 
year. It reminds us, in the midst of warmth and fer- 
tility , that we must prepare for nakedness and frost; and 
that the stripping away of the earth's glorious robe which 
it begins, will never cease till it leaves us in the dreary 
tempestuous region of winter. Let us not, however, 
anticipate too sensitively the progress of time; let us 
rather enjoy the summer festivities which surround ua 
The green fruits of the orchard are becoming conspi- 
cuous, and the young nuts in the hedges and copses; the 
garden presents ripe cherries, melting strawberries, and 
gooseberries; and currants, assuming tints of ripeness, are 
extremely grateful. Grasses are now in flower, and 
when the larger species are collected, and disposed taste- 
&lly, as we have seen them, by ladies, in vasep, polished 
horns, and over pier-glasses, they. retain their greenness 
through the whole year, and form, with their elegantly 
pensile panicles, bearded spikes, and silken plumes, ex*- 
ceedingly graceful ornaments. 

The hay-harvest has commenced, and in some south* 
em counties, if the weather be favourable, completed; 
but next month may be considered the general season of 
hat/'fnaking. 
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June is really in this climate what the poets represent 
May to be, the most lovely month in the year. Summer 
is commenced, and warm weather thoroughly establish- 
ed; yet the heats rarely rise to excess, or interrupt the 
enjoyment of those pleasures which the scenes of nature 
at this time afford. The trees are in their fullest dress, 
and a profusion of the gayest flowers is every where 
scattered around, which put on all their beauty just 
before they are cut down by the scythe, or withered by 
the heat 

Soft copious showers are extremely welcome towards 
the beginning of this month, to forward the growth of 
the young herbage. Such a one is thus described by 
Thomson. 
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Gradual sinks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm: that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the closing woods, 
Or rustling turn the many-twinkling leaves 
Of aspen tall. 

At last, 
The clouds consign their treasures to the fields; 
And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 
In large effusion, o'er the freshened world. 
The stealing shower is scarce to patter heard. 
By such as wander through the forest walks, 
Beneath th* umbrageous multitude of leaves. 
But who can hold the shade, while Heaven descends 
In universal bounty, shedding herbs. 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lapl 

One of the earliest rural employments of this month 
is the shearing of sheep; a business of much importance 
in various parts of this country, where wool being the 
basis of the principal manufactures, is one of the most 
valuable products the country afifords. England has been 
for many ages famous for its breeds of sheep, which yield 
wool of various qualities, suited to different branches of 
the manufacture. The downs of Dorcetshire and other 
southern and western countries feed sheep, whose fine 
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short fleeces are employed in making the best broad 
cloths. The coarser wool of Yorkshire and the northern 
counties is used in the narrow cloths. The large Leices- 
tershire and Lincolnshire sheep are clothed with long 
thick flakes, proper for the hosier's use; and every other 
kind is applied to some valuable purpose. Sheep of the 
best kinds have been imported into the United States 
from England, Spain, and Saxony, and are raised with 
great profit to the farmer. 

The season for sheep-shearing commences as soon as 
the warm weather is so far settled, that the sheep may 
without danger lay aside great part of their clothing. 
The following tokens are laid down by Dyer in his 
Fleece to mark out the proper time: 

If verdaut elder spreads 
Her silver flowers ; if humble daisies yield 
To yellow crowfoot and luxuriant grass, 
Gay shearing-time approaches. 

ISefore shearing, the sheep undergo the operation of 
washing, in order to free the wool from the foulness 
which it has contracted. 



• On the bank 



Of a clear river, gently drive the flock, 
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And plunge them, one by one, into the flood : 

PlungM in the flood, not long the struggle! sinks, 

With his white flakes, that glisten thro* the tides ; 

The sturdy rustic, in the middle wave, 

Awaits to seize him rising ; one arm bears 

His lifted head above the limpid stream. 

While the full clammy fleece the other laves 

Around, laborious, with repeated toil ; 

And then resigns him to the sunny bank, 

Where, bleating loud, he shakes his dripping locks. 

Dyer. 

The shearing itself is conducted with a degree of cere- 
mony and rural dignity, being a festival, as well as a 
piece of labour. ^ 

At last, of snowy white, the gatherM flocks 
Are in the wattled pen innum'rous press'd, 
Head above head : and, rangM in lusty rows. 
The shepherds sit and whet the sounding shears. 
The housewife waits to roll her fleecy stores, 
With all her gay-drest maids attending round. 
One, chief, in gracious dignity enthronM, 
Shine^ o'er the rest, the past'ral queen, and rays 
Her smiles, sweet beaming, on her shepherd king. 
A simple scene ! yet hence Brittania sees 
Her solid grandeur rise ; hence she commands 
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Th' exalted stores of ev'ry brighter climey 
The treasures of the sun without his rage. 

Thomson. 

A profusion of fragrance now arises from the fields of 
clover in blossom. Of this plant there are the varieties 
of white and purple; the latter of which is sometimes 
called honeysuckle, from the quantity of sweet juice 
contained in the tube of the flower, whence the bees 
extract much honey. A still more exquisite odour pro- 
ceeds from the beans in blossom, of which Thomson 
speaks in this rapturous language : 

Long let us walk 
Where the breeze blows from yon extended field 
Of blossom'd beans. Arabia cannot boast 
A fuller gale of joy, than liberal, thence 
Breathes through the sense, and takes the ravished soul. 

Beans and peas, which now adorn the fields with their 
purple flowers, belong to a large natural family of plants 
called the papilionaceous f orljutterfly-shaped-blossomed, 
and also leguminotis from the pods which they bear. 
Most of these in our climate afibrd food for man or 
beast: of some the seeds alone are used, as of pea and 
bean ; of others the entire pod, as of French or kidney- 
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bean; and of some the whole plant, as of lettuce, lucero^ 
and vetch. 

The several kinds of grain come into ear and fBlMtr 
during this month, as well as most of the numeroi||| 
species of grass, which indeed are all so many lesser 
kinds of grain; or rather grain is only a larger sort of 
grass. It is peculiar to all this kind of plants to have 
long slender pointed leaves, a jointed staTk, and a flower- 
ing head, either in the form of a close spike like wheat, 
or a loose bunch called a panicle, like oats. This bead 
consists of numerous husky flowers, each of which bears 
a single seed. The bamboo, sugarcane, and reed, are the 
largest of this natural family. 

Those kinds whose seeds are big enough to be worth 
the labour of separating, are usually termed grain, and 
form the chief article of food of almost all the nations of 
the world, for very few are so little civilized as not to 
raise it In the colder regions the kinds of grain grown 
are rye and oats; to these in the more temperate climates 
are added wheat and barley; a somewhat higher degree 
of heat is necessary for maize or Indian corn, as well as 
for the different kinds of millet, while the swampy lands 
under the Tropics are peculiarly suited to the culture of 
rice. 
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The smaller: kinds^ called grasses, are most valuable 
for their leaves, and stalks or herbage, which make the 
principal food of domestic cattle. This cut down and 
dried is hay^ the winter provision of cattle in all the 
temperate and northern regions. Grass is most fit to cut 
after it is in ear, but before its seeds are ripened. If it 
be suffered to grow too long, it will lose its juices and 
become like the straw of corn. The latter part of June 
is the beginning of hay-harvest for the northern and 
middle parts of the Union. This is one of the busiest 
and most agreeable of rural occupations; both sexes, and 
ail ages, are engaged in it; the fragrance of the new mown 
grass, the gaiety of all surrounding objects, and the 
genial warmth of the weather, all conspire to render it a 
season of delight and pleasure to the beholder. 

Now swarms the village o'er the jovia] mead ; 
The mstic youth, brown with meridian toil, 
Healthful and strong ; full as the summer rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, the village maid, 
With beauty swelling* on the sight, and all 
Her kindled graces burning o'er her cheek. 
. E'en stooping age is here ; and infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
Overcharged, amid the kind oppression roll. 
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Wide flies the tedded grain ; all in a row 

Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field. 

They spread the breathing harvest to the sun ; 

Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 

And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 

The russet hay-cock rises thick behind, 

In order gay. Thobison. 

Such are the delightful country scenes which make all 
who have passed their youth among them look back upon 
their early days with fond regret. The feelings which 
those who have been transplanted, like forest flowers, 
from the country to the city, are finely expressed in the 
following little poem: 

THE child's lament. 

I like it not — this noisy street 

I never liked, nor can I now — 
I love to feel tlie pleasant breeze 
On the free hills, and see the trees 

With birds upon the bough ! 

Oh, I renaember long ago, 

So long ago, 'tis like a dream. 
My home was on a green hill side. 
By flowery meadows, still and wide, 

'Mong trees, and by a stream. 
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Three happy brothers I had then. 

My merry playmates every day— 
I've look'd and look'd through street and square, 
But never chanced I, anywhere. 

To see such boys as they. 

We all had gardens of our own»- 

Four little gardens in a row»- 
And there we set our twining peas, 
And rows of cress, and real trees. 

And real flowers ta grow. 

My father I remember too, * 

And even now his face can see, 
And the very horse he used to ride. 
And the old dog that at his side 

Went barking joyfully. . 

He used to fly my brother's kites, 

And build with them their men of snow, 
And sail their boat, and with them race, 
And carry me from place to place, 

Just as I liked to go. 

He was, I know, a pleasant man. 

And people must have loved him well— 
Ok^ I remember that sad day 
When they bore him in a hearse away, 

And toU'd the funeral bell. 
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7%y mother comes each night to kiss 

Thee, in thy little qniet hed — 
So dH my mother years ago, 
And I loved her— oh ! I loved her so, 
*Twas joy to hear her tread. 

I'm sure it most be many years 

Since then, and yet I can recall 
Her very tone — ^her look — ^her dress, 
Her pleasant smiles, and gentleness. 
That had kind words for all. 

She told us tales, and snng us songs. 
And in our pastimes took delight. 

And joinM us in our summer glee. 

And sat beneath our broad green tree. 

Nor weaded of our*company 
Whole days, from morn to night. 

Alas ! I know that she is dead. 
And in the cold— K^old grave is hid. 

For I saw her in her coffin lie, 

With the grim mourners standing by. 

And silent people, solemnly, 
Close down the coffin lid. 

My brothers were not there — ah roe ! 
I know not where they went ; some said 
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With a rich man beyond the sea,- 
That they were dwelling pleasantly^ 
And some that they were dead. 

I cannot think that it is so, 

I nexer saw them pale and thin, 
And the last time their voice I heard, 
Merry they were as a summer bird, 

Singing its bower within. 

I wish that I could see their faces, 

Or know at least that they were near; 
Ah ! gladly would I cross the sea, 
, So that with them I might but be, 
For now my days pass wearily. 
And all are strangers her^. 

Mart Howitt. 

The increasing warmth of the year calls forth fresh 
species of insects. Of those which appear - during this 
month, the chief are the grasshopper, brass or greeti 
beetle, and various^inds of flies. 

The principal season for taking that delicate fish, the 
BMickerel, is in this month. 

About this time also birds cease their notes; for after 
the end of June an attentive observer hears few birds. 
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The groves, the fields* the meadows, now no more 
With melody riBsound. 'Tis silence all, 
As if the lovely songsters, overwhelmM 
By boanteous Nature's plenty, lay entraneM 
In drowsy lethargy. 

Summer fruits begin to ripen in this month; and, as 
this is the season in which our earliest fruits ripen, we 
will now offer all the remarks we have to make concern- 
ing the different kinds naturalized in this country; be- 
ginning with those which were introduced from England, 
and proceeding with such as have been brought from 
other countries, or are native to the soil. 

The Strawberry. — Many varieties have been imported 
from other countries, and a far greater number have been 
obtained in this, chiefly from seeds properly prepared by 
cross impregnation; by which means, the strawberry has 
been wonderfully improved; instance the hautboys, scar- 
let, chilli, but particularly the splendid varieties, called 
« Wilmot's superb," and " Keen's seedlings." 

The Raspberry is also found wild in our fields and 
woods, on its native site, (with its companions the bram- 
ble and dewberry) — its shoots and fruits are diminutive, 
though the flavour of the berry is rich. No plant requires 
the skilful hand of the pruner more than this; of all others, 
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it is, perhaps, the most viviparous, throwing up, annually, 
a vast redundancy of shoots, which, if not displaced at 
the proper season, would impoverish not only the fruit 
of the present, but also the bearing wood of the next year. 

The Dutch fruiterers have been successful in obtaining 
two or three fine varieties from seeds; and as this field 
of improvement is open, no doubt further exertions will 
bring forth new and valuable sorts. 

The Oooseberry. — ^No domesticated fruit sports into 
greater variety than this: the endless lists of new sorts is 
a proof of this, and many large and excellent sorts there 
are, particularly the old Warrington red. 

The Cherry. — Cultivation has accomplished wonders 
in the improvement of this beautiful native fruit. Instead 
of a lofty forest-tree bearing small bitter fruit, it has been 
long introduced to our orchards, is changed in appearance 
and habit, and even in its manner of bearing; has sported 
into many varieties, as numerous as they are excellent — 
nor is such improvement at an end: several new varieties 
have lately started into existence. 

The Plum. — The lowest grade of this class of fruits is 
the almost useless sloe in the hedge; and none but those 
in some degree acquainted with the matter could, on be- 
holding the acidous, puny sloe, and the ample, luscious 
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magnum bonum plum^ together, readily believe that they 
were kindred, or that the former was the primitiTe 
representative of the latter. The intermediate links of 
this connexion are the buUace, muscle, damacene, &Cy of 
all which there are many varieties. In nurserymen's 
lists, there are many improved sorts, not only excellent 
plums, but excellent fruit, — the green gage and impera* 
trice are admirable. 

The Pear was originally an inhabitant of European 
forests: there it grew to be a middle-sized tree, with 
small leaves, and hard, crude-tasted, petty fruit: since its 
introduction and naturalization in the orchard, it has well 
repaid the planter's care. The French gardeners have 
been long celebrated for their success and indefatigable 
perseverance in the cultivation of the pear; almost all 
our superior sorts are from that country. The monastic 
institutions all over Europe, but particularly in France, 
were the sources from whence flowed many excellent 
horticultural rules, as well as objects. 

The Currant. — ^The native place of this useful fruit is 
not exactly ascertained; nearly allied to the gooseberry, 
it receives the same treatment, shows the same changes, 
and may be further improved by the same means; a cross 
between the white Dutch and red, might be valuable. It 
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is probable the black also may be induced to sport from 
that steady character it has hitherto maintained; there 
aie but few domesticated plants but which (like animals) 
depart, in some way or other, from their native caste. 

TTke Jipph. — It is dijflScult to find adequate terms to 
set forth the value of the advantages which haveaccrued 
to mankind from the cultivation of this deservedly high- 
prized fruit One circumstance in the history of the api- 
ple must not pass unnoticed here, viz., the deterioration 
of the old sorts, which regaled and were the boast of our 
forefathers a century ago. It is the opinion of an eminent 
Englii^ orchardist, that as the apple is an artificial pro* 
daction, and, as such, has its stages of youth, maturity, 
and old age, it cannot, in its period of decrepitude, be by 
any means renovated to its pristine state, either by prun- 
ing or cutting down, changing its place, or by transfef- 
ring its parts to young and vigorous stocks; and that, in 
whatever station it may be placed, it carries with it the 
decay and diseases of its parent This is the most ra- 
tional account which has been given of this indisputable 
fact; and though its accuracy has been called in question 
by some naturalists, the general failure in our old or- 
chards, and the difficulties in forming new ones with the 
old favourite sorts, is a decisive proof that such deterio- 
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ration exists. It is therefore the chief object of the mo- 
dern pomologist;^ to obtain from seeds of the best tvild' 
ings new varieties wherewith to form new and profitable 
orchards; and which may be expected to continue in 
health and fertility, as the old sorts have done^ fpr the 
next century. 

The foregoing are the fruits found wild in Englanl; 
tiie difference in their aboriginal and cultivated state hai 
been pointed out; we shall now give short descriptions 
of foreign fruits, which have been partly naturalized there 
and here, the management of which forms so considera- 
ble a share of the gardener's art and attention. 

7%6 jipricoL — It is supposed that this fruit is a native 
of Africa: from thence it appears to have come through 
Persia and Greece to us, with the name " a praecox,'' sig- 
nificant of its earliness. There are several varieties which 
have been obtained by means similar to those already 
mentioned; and there is room for further exertion in en- 
deavouring to improve the size of the fruit, or any other 
desirable quality. 

The Peach. — This delicate and excellent fruit is a 
striking instance of what judicious cultivation may pro- 
duce. The common almond has always been considered 
the original stock of this monument of skill and assiduity. 
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The estimation in which it is held, and the care and ex- 
pense incurred in its cultivation, both in forcing-houses 
and in the open air, is proof of its superiority: and no 
fruit repays the labour of the attendant, or the expense of 
the owner, more bountifully than this. Seedlings of this 
fruit are, if we can credit what is written and said of it, 
less inclined to depart from the properties or qualities of 
the parent, than most others of our improved fruits. In 
our country they are in common and general cultivation. 
No trouble is bestowed in either layering (which is prac- 
ticable), or budding them. Sowing a quantity of the 
stones, they are sure to pick out from among the seed- 
lings as many good sorts as they may wish to cultivate: 
few of these may be exactly like the parent; some may 
be superior, but all are passable, especially if the young 
trees have been selected by a skilful hand; and this he is 
enabled to do, merely from the appearance of the wood 
and leaves. Many new sorts have lately been obtained 
and brought into notice in this country; and this facility 
of the peach to multiply its varieties will no doubt be 
taken advantage of by propagators. 

The Nectarine. — ^This, it is allowed by all writers, is 
certainly a child of cultivation: there being no wild plant 
from which it could be derived, except the almond. It 
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is therefore a collateral branch with, or rather of, the 
peach: of this no better proof can be given, than the, cir- 
cumstance that nectarines are sometimes produced by a 
peach tree. 

The Orange. — ^This endless family of fruits, it is pro- 
bable, had the small but useful wild lime for its progeni- 
tor. It is raised in the open air in the southern, and in 
hot-houses in the northern states. The monstrous shad- 
dock, citrons of all shapes and sizes, oranges and leQions, 
are all varieties, obtained in the course of long culti- 
vation. 

The Vine. — The value and transcendant excellence of 
this foreign fruit is too well known to require any ex- 
tended account in this paper; as a native of the southern 
verge of the northern temperate zone, it only requires its 
natural degree of heat to bring it to perfection. The 
growth is luxuriant, is fertile, easy of management, and 
as it requires support, obedient to the trainer's will. 
Many excellent varieties are in our gardens and vine- . 
ries, differing in hardness, size of bunches, and in colour 
and flavour of fruit These, it is likely, have been gained 
from seeds; and as its cultivation has been primaeval with 
'the inhabitants of the earth, no wonder it received, for 
its unequalled utility, their chiefest care. 
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' TTie Mulberry, — This fruit has not been subjected to 
the operations and attention of the improver so much, 
perhaps, as it deserves; true, it has been planted against 
walls, and as espaliers; and in both places has done well. 

The Fig has been long in the gardens at the souths In 
its native country it produces two crops in the year, and 
this property makes its management rather di£Scult in a 
country where it can but with di£Sculty be made to pro- 
duce one; and especially when trained in the common 
way to a wall, where the crop is often sacrificed to the 
useless symmetry of the tree. It is impatient of frost, 
and requires protection during winter; and is also 
impatient of the knife, and more, perhaps, than any 
other tree, is disposed to form its own natural head. 
When kept in a glass case, either planted in the ground 
or in pots, it well repays the trouble bestowed upon it 

The Quince. — This fruit remains very steadily in 
character to what it has always been known to be; the 
taste is too austere to be used alone from the tree; but 
with other fruits in pastry, or in the shape of preserves 
or marmalade, it is useful. 

The Filbert. — The common wild hazle of our woods 
has been improved, by chance or cultivation, into the 
several varieties of red and white filberts and cob-nuts. 
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Working them upon the hazle, or upon themselves, is 
necessary; because, it not only makes them more fruit- 
ful, but also brings them sooner into bearing. 

The Walnut. — ^There are several varieties, differing 
chiefly in the siz6 of the nut, from the diminutive ben- 
nut, to the large or double French sort. The only im- 
provement which can be expected in this, is a hardier 
sort^ which would be less susceptible of damage from 
frost 

The Chesnut — The description of the walnut may . 
be^applied to this, as they are natives of the same cli- 
mate; and their flowers are alike impatient of^ frost. 
The fruit of this is, however, inferior to that of the wal- 
nut, and seldom arrives at the same degree of perfection. 
The tree grows to a great size, and is one of the most 
valuable of our forest trees« 

The Melon and Cucumber. — ^These exotic fruits are 
extensively cultivated; the latter takes various shapes in 
our bills of fare; the former is more a luxury than a 
fruit for general use; their culture on hot-beds forms a 
material branch of modern gardening, and with that of 
the gourd, pumpkin, squash, vegetable marrow, &c., is 
well known. 

The Pineapple. — This sovereign of fruits is, and 
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can only be, in this country, an appendage to opulence 
and rank. Several varieties are cultivated in oiu: forcing* 
stoves, and grace the tables of the rich, and in as great 
perfection as they can be had between the tropics. In 
their wild state, they affect the side» of rivulets, and 
often under the shade of lofty trees; but are of inferior 
flavour, unless the weather is very dry wh^n they are 
ripening off; and when cultivated, they receive little or 
no water during the last stage of their growth. 

In this month the garden becomes highly interesting, 
from the great number and beauty of flowers which it 
presents; and accordingly we find the public gardens 
near our great cities, much frequented in June. 

On the twenty-first of June happens the summer^oU 
sticej or longest day: at this time, in the most northern 
parta of the United States, there is scarcely any night, the 
twilight continuing almost from the setting to the rising 
of the sun; so that it is light enough till near midnight to 
see to read. This season is also properly called Mid- 
summery though, indeed, the greatest heats are not yet 
arrived, and there is more warm weather after it than 
tefore. 
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The sultry noontide of July 

Now bids us seek the forest's shade ; 
Or for the crystal streamlet sigh, 

That flows in some sequestered glade. 



B. Baeton. 



Summer! glowing summer! This is the month of heat 
and sunshine, of clear, fervid skies, dusty roads, and 
shrinking streams; when doors and windows are thrown 
open, a cool gale is the most welcome of all vi^ters, and 
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every drop of rain " is worth its weight in gold.*' Such 
is July commonly-^yet it is sometimes^ on the contrary, 
a very showery month, putting the haymaker to the eat- 
tremity of his patience, and the farmer upon anxious 
thoughts for his ripening corn; generally speaking, how- 
ever, it is the heart of our summer. The landscape pre- 
sents an air of warmth, dryness, and maturity; the eye 
roams over brown pastures, grain fields " already white 
to harvest,'^ dark lines of intersecting hedge-rows, ajid 
darker trees, lifting their heavy heads above them. The 
foliage at this period is rich, full, and vigorous; there is 
a fine haze cast over distant woods and bosky slopes, and 
every lofty and majestic tree is filled with a soft shadowy 
twilight, which adds infinitely to its beauty — a circum- 
stance that has never been sufficiently noticed by either 
poet or painter. Willows are now beautiful objects in 
the landscape; they are like rich masses of arborescent 
rilver, especially if stirred by the breeze, their light and 
fluent forms contrasting finely with the still and sombre 
aspect of the other trees. 

Now is the general season of haymaking. Bands of 
mowers, in their light trowsers and broad straw hats, are 
aftir long before the*fiery eye of the sun glances above 
the horizon, that they may toil in the freshness of the 
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morning, and stretch themselves at noon in luxurious 
ease by trickling waters, and beneath the shade of trees. 
Till then, with regular strokes and a sweeping sound, the 
sweet and flowery grass falls before them, revealing at 
almost every step, nests of young birds, mice in their 
cozy domes, and the mossy cells of the humble-bee 
streaming with liquid honey; anon, troops of haymakers 
are abroad, tossing the green swaths wide to the sun. It 
is one of Nature's festivities, endeared by a thousand 
pleasant memories and habits of the olden days, and not 
a soul can resist it. 

There is a sound of tinkling teams and of wagons roll- 
ing along lanes and fields the whole country over, aye, 
even at midnight, till at length the fragrant ricks rise in 
the farm-yard, and the pale, smooth-shaven fields are left 
in solitary beauty. 

They who know little about it may deem the strong 
penchant of our poets, and of ourselves, for rural plea- 
sures, mere romance and poetic illusion; but if poetic 
beauty alone were concerned, we must still admire har- 
vest-time in the country. The whole land is then an 
Arcadia, full of simple, healthful, and rejoicing spirits. 
Overgrown towns and manufactories may have changed^ 
for the worse, the spirit and feelings of our population; 
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in them, ^< evil communications may have corrupted good 
manners;'' but in the country at large, there never was a 
more simple-minded, healthful-hearted, and happy race 
of people than our American farmers. They have cast 
off, it is true, many of their ancestors' games and merry- 
makings, but they have in no degree lost their soul of 
mirth and happiness. This is never more conspicuous 
than in harvest'time. 

With the exception of a casual song of the robin in a 
fresh morning, of the black-bird and thrush at sunset, or 
the monotonous wail of the yellow-hammer, the silence of 
birds is now complete; even the lesser reed-sparrow, 
which kept up a perpetual clatter with the notes of 
the sparrow, the swallow, the white-throat, &c., in every 
hedge-bottom, day and night, has ceased. 

Boys will now be seen in the evening twilight with 
match, gunpowder, &c., and green boughs for self-de- 
fence, busy in storming the paper-built castles of toasps, 
the larvse of which furnish anglers with store of excellent 
bait Spring-flowers have given place to a very different 
class. Climbing plants mantle and festoon every hedge. 
The wild hop, the brione, the clematis or traveller's joy, 
the large white convolvulus, whose bold yet delicate 
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flowers will display themselves to a very late period of 
the year. 

But whoever would taste all the sweetness of July, let 
him go, in pleasant company , if possible, into heaths and 
woods; it is there, in her uncultured haunts/ that Summer 
now holds her court The deer and the Indian have 
vanished thence many years ago; yet nature still casts 
round the forest-lodge, the gnarled oak and lovely pond, 
the same charms as ever. The most hot and sandy tracts, 
which we might naturally imagine would now be parched 
up, are in full glory. What a pleasure it is to throw our-^ 
selves down beneath the verdant screen of the beautiful 
fern, or the shade of a venerable oak, in such a scene, and 
listen to the summer sounds of bees, grasshoppers, and 
ten thousand other insects, mingled with the more re- 
mote and solitary cries of the pewit and the curlew! 
Then, to think of the coach-horse, urged on his sultry 
stage, or the plough-boy and his team, plunging in the 
depths of a burning fallow, or of our ancestors, in times of 
national famine, plucking up the wild fern-roots for bread, 
and what an enhancement of our own luxurious ease!* 

* It is a fact not known to every juvenile lover of nature, that a 
transverse section of a fern-root presents a miniature picture of an 
oak tree^ which no painter could rival. 
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But woods^ the depths of woods, are the most delicious 
retreats during the fiery noons of July. . The great azure 
campanulas, or Canterbury bells, are there in bloom, and, 
in chalk or limestone districts, there are also now to be 
found those curiosities, the orchises. The soul of John 
Evelyn well might envy us a wood lounge at this period: 

Deep to the root 
Of vegetation pareh'd, the cleaving fields 
And slippery lawn an arid hue disclose; 
Echo no more returns the cheerful sound 
Of sharpening scythe; the mower sinking heaps 
O'er him the humid hay, with flowers perfum'd. 

. As January is the coldest, so July is the hottest month 
of the year. For though the direct influence of the sun 
is continually diminishing after the summer solstice, yet 
the earth and air have been so thoroughly heated, that 
the warmth which they retain more than compensates for 
a time the diminution of the solar rays. The effects of 
this increased temperature soon^ become very striking. 
The flowers of the former month quickly mature their 
seeds, shrivel, and fall; at the same time their leaves and 
stalks lose their verdure, and the whole plant hastens to 
decay. A new generation advances to supply their place, 
of plants which require the full influence of our summer 
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suns to bring them to perfection^ and which flourish most 
luxuriantly in situations and seasons when the warm 
weather is most abundant 

The animal creation seem oppressed with langour dur- 
ing the hot season, and either seek the recesses of woods, 
or resort to pools and streams to cool their bodies and 
quench their thirst 

On the gprassy bank 
Some raminatingr He ; while others stand 
Half in the flood, and often bending sip 
The circling surface. In the middle droops 
The strong laborious ox, of honest front, 
Which incomposM he shakes ; and from his sides 
The troublous insect lashes with his tail, 
Returning still. Thomson. 

The insect tribe, however, are peculiarly active and 
vigorous in the hottest weather. These minute creatures 
are for the most part annual, being hatched in the spring 
and dying at the approach of winter. They have, there- 
fore, no time to lose in indolence, but must make the 
most of their-short existence; especially as their most 
perfect state bears only a small proportion to the rest of 
their Jives. All insects that live upon, or in the ground, 
undergo three changes, in each of which they are trans- 
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formed to a totally different appearance. From the egg 
they first turn into caterpillars or maggots, when they 
crawl upon many feet, and are extremely voracious, se- 
veral kinds of them doing, much mischief in gardens, 
stripping the trees of their leaves, and sometimes devour- 
ing the herbage on the ground. This is their state in the 
spring. They next become aurelias or chrysalises^ re- 
sembling an infant closely wrapt in swaddling clothes, 
being motionless, require no nourishment, and indeed 
having scarcely any appearance of life. From this state 
they burst forth into the perfect insect^ shining in all 
its colours, furnished with wings, endowed with sur- 
prising activity, and feeding for the most part on thin 
animal juices, or the honey of flowers. In this state they 
continue but a short time. Those insects that have passed 
all their former life in water, as gnats, ephemeras, &c., 
na sooner undergo the last transformation than they be- 
come incapable of continuing in the water even for a few 
seconds. 

Wak'd by his warmer ray, the reptile yoang 
Gome winged abroad; by the light air upborne, 
Lighter, and foil of soul. From every chink, 
And secret corner, where they slept away 
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The wintry storms; or rising from their tombs 
To higher life; by myriads, forth at once, 
Swarming they pour; of all the varied hues, 
Their beauty beaming parent can disclose. 
Ten thousand forms! ten thousand different tribes! 
People the blaze. To sunny water some 
By fatal instinct fly! where on the pool 
They, sportive, wheel; or sailing down the stream. 
Are snatched immediate by the quick*eyed trout. 
Or darting salmon. Thro' the greenwood glade 
Some love to stray; there lodgM, amus'd and fed. 
In the fresh leaf. Luxurious, others make 
The meads their choice, and visit ey*ry flower 
And ev'ry latent herb. Some to the house. 
The fold, and dairy, hungry, bend their flight; 
Sip round the pail, or taste the curdling cheese. 

Thomson. 

The luxury of cooling shades is now peculiarly grate- 
ful; and; indeed, is scarcely desired in this climate longer 
than a few weeks at the height of summer. 

Welcome, ye shades! ye bow'ry thlekets, hail! 

Ye lofty pines! ye venerable oaks! 

Ye ashes wild, resounding o'er the steep! 

Delicious is your shelter to the soul, 

As to the Hunted hart the sallying spring. 

Thomsoh. 
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Bathing, too, is a delightful amusement at this season; 
and happy is the swimmer, who alone is able to enjoy 
the full pleasure of this healthful exercise. The power 
of habit to improve the natural faculties is in nothing 
more apparent than in the art of swimming. Man, with- 
out practice, is utterly unable to support himself in the 
water. In ihese northern countries, the season for plea- 
sant bathing being short, few in proportion can swim at 
all; and to those who have acquired the art, it is a labo- 
rious and fatiguing exercise. Whereas, in the tropical 
countries, where from their very infancy both sexes are 
continually plunging into the water, they become a sort 
of amphibious creatures, swimming and diving with the 
utmost ease, and for hours together, without intermission. 

During this month the whortleberries ripen in the 
northern states, and about the same time the wild pigeons 
come on in great multitudes. Then the woods and whor- 
tleberry plains are frequented by the sportsmen, whose 
eagerness in the pursuit of their game, causes them en- 
tirely to disregard the oppressive heat of the weather. 
This sport is altogether too fatiguing for youth, to say 
nothing of the danger with which all shooting excursions 
are attended, when engaged in by the unskilful. 
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The excessive heats of this period of the year cause 
such an evaporation from the surface of the earth and 
waters, that after some continuance of dry weather, large 
heavy clouds are formed, which at length let fall their 
collected liquor in extremely copious showers, which 
frequently beat down the full-grown grain, and sometimes 
deluge the country with sudden floods. Thunder and 
lightning generally accompany these summer storms. 
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Lightning is a collection of electric fire drawn from the 
heated air and earth, and accumulated in the clouds, 
which, at length overcharged, suddenly let go their con- 
tents in the form of broad flashes or fiery darts. These 
are attracted again by the earth, and often intercepted by 
buildings, trees, and other elevated objects, which are 
shattered by the shock. Thunder is the noise occasioned 
by the explosion, and therefore ^\w2iya/ollows the light- 
ning — the sound travelling slower to our ears, than the 
light to our eyes. Just the same thing happens when a 
gun is fired at a distance. When we hear the thunder, 
therefore, all danger from that flash of lightning is over; 
and thunder, though so awful and tremendous to the ear, 
is, of itself, entirely harmless. 

The plants which flower this month, besides those 
already mentioned, are the potato and hop; the meadow- 
sweet and graspoly {Ly thrum Salicaria) by the sides of 
streams and ponds; the pimpernel, cockle, and fumitory in 
corn fields; the delicate blue capanula in wastes or by road 
trides; and the nasturtium, jasmine, and white lily in gar- 
dens. The pure white flowers of the latter, elevated 
upon their tall stalk, give an agreeable sensation of cool- 
ness to the eye. 

The effects of the great heat on the human body are 
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allayed by the various wholeaiome fruits which this season 
offers. Those which are now ripe are of all others the 
most cooling and refreshing: as currants, gooseberries, 
raspberries, strawberries, and cherries. These are do 
less salutary and useful, than the richest productions of 
the warmer climates. 

That agreeable article of luxury, the mushroom, about 
this time also appears above ground; and numbers of 
that migratory fish, the mackerel, are taken off the coast 
ofthe United States. 

During this month young frogs migrate from the breed- 
ing ponds, and betake themselves to the shelter of the 
long grass. The present is also the season when bees 
begin to expel and kill the drones; and at this time, too, 
the flying ants quit their nests, and disperse to found new 
colonies. 

As the ant is the animal which has passed into a pro- 
verb for its supposed frugality, foresight, and industry, 
it will be amusing to correct in a few words the errone- 
ous opinions that have been entertained concerning it, by 
giving a short sketch of its manners and habits. 

Ants, like bees and most other insects that dwell in 
large communities, are divided into male, female, aod 
neuter. Of these, the neuters, or labourers, are without 
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wings, the males and females have wings, and are distin- 
guished from each other by the superior size of the 
females. Their dwelling is called an ant-hill, which is 
generally situated at the foot of a tree, under a wall, or in 
any place sufficiently exposed to the sun and sheltered 
from cold. In tlie hill are three or four passages that 
lead obliquely down a foot or more, to a large vaulted 
chamber; the centre of which is the habitation and place 
of general assembly for the old ones, while the eggs and 
young worms are ranged in orderly lines between the 
centre and sides. 

If one of these chambers be opened in the winter, it 
will be found to contain some eggs and a considerable . 
number of labourers alone, in a state of torpor. As the 
spring advances, the ants resume their labours, the e^s 
hatch, and going through the usual process, disclose a con- 
siderable proportion of labourers and a few males and 
females; the young females soon begin to deposit their 
eggs, and the hill swarms with inhabitants. About the 
latter end of July the males and females either emigrate, 
or are expelled by the labourers; the males wander about 
for a time and soon die, but the females immediately set 
about scooping holes in the ground, in which they deposit 
their eggs, and thus each becomes the mother of a new 
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colony: two or three hundred of the eggs are usually 
converted into labourers before winter: at the approach 
of cold weather the mother dies, the remainder become 
torpid till the succeeding spring, when they recommence 
their work. The stock of eggs is hatched into labourers, 
males, and females; and the population of the colony 
rapidly increases during the summer. They lay up no 
provisions, not even for a single day; and during boister- 
ous rainy weather are therefore obliged to be contented 
with a very scanty share of food.' They prey upon 
almost every animal or vegetable substance, particularly 
beetles, caterpillars, dead mice, rats, or frogs, honey, the 
• saccharine juices that exude from the leaves of trees, and 
fruits of every kind. They are sometimes successfully 
employed in clearing trees of caterpillars, by smearing 
the trunk for a few inches with tar or any other adhesive 
matter, and then turning a number of ants loose on the 
branches; for their escape being prevented by the girdle 
of tar, they are under the necessity of continuing in the 
tree, and having no other food, will in a short time de- 
vour or expel all the caterpillars. When one ant, or a 
few, meet with a larger quantity of provisions than they 
are able to convey to the nest, they return and inform 
their comrades, who sally forth in a large body to carry 
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off the prize. In America and on the African coast, 
there occasionally happens an irruption of such infinite 
multitudes as te be an object of serious alarm, even to the 
human inhabitants; of one of these incursions the follow- 
ing quotation is a curious account: 

" During my stay," says Smith, " at Capecoast Castle, 
a body of these ants came to pay us a visit in our fortifi- 
cation. It was about day-break when the advanced guard 
of this famished crew entered the chapel, where some 
negro servants were asleep on the floor. The men were 
quickly alarmed at the invasion of this unexpected army, 
and prepared as well as they could for a defence. While 
the foremost battalion of insects had already taken pos- 
session of the place, the rear-guard was more than a quar- 
ter of a mile distant; the whole ground seemed alive, and 
crawling with unceasing destruction. After deliberating 
a few moments on what was to be done, it was resolved 
to lay a large train of gunpowder along the path they 
had taken; by this means millions were blown to pieces, 
an3 the rear-guard, perceiving the destruction of their 
leaders, thought proper instantly to return, and make 
back to their original habitation." 

Poultry moult during this month, and young par- 
tridges are found among the corn. 
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The word partridge is applied differently in different 
parts of the Union. In the Middle States it applies to a 
small bird not unlike the quail in appearance, and which 
is actually called quail, both by naturalists and sportsmen, 
in New England. But the bird which is called partridge 
at the North is termed ruffed grouse, in the books of na- 
tural history, and pheasant, by the sportsmen of the Mid- 
dle States. The cut above is a correct representation of 
this curious bird. The most curious thing about it is a 
singular nofse which it makes by the rapid motion of 
its wings while sitting on a log or stump. This noise is 
called drumming, and resembles distant thunder. The 
bird is shot in large numbers in Maine, and is considered 
a great delicacy. 
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The first broods of swallows and martins now begin to 
congregate, and before they come to their full strength 
and command of wing, suffer severely from the attacks of 
hawks and other birds of prey. 

The farmer's chief employment in July, is getting 
home the various products of the earth. It is the prin- 
cipal hay-month in the northern parts of the United 
States, and the work-people suffer much fatigue from the 
excessive heat to which they are exposed. 

Flax and hemp are pulled in this month. These plants 
are cultivated in various parts of Europe more than in 
our country. The stalks of both are full of tough fibres 
or strings, which, separated and prepared in a particular 
manner, become fit for spinning into thread. Of flax 
linen is made, from the finest cambric to the coarsest 
canvass. Hemp is chiefly used for coarse cloth, such as 
strong sheeting and sacking; but it is sometimes wrought 
to considerable fineness; it is also twisted into ropes and 
cables. 

The grain-harvest begins in July in the middle and 
southern parts of the country; but August is the princi- 
pal harvest-month for the whole Union. Towards the 
close of the month, when the grain is fully ripe, much 
mischief is done to it by mice and squirrels. It is then 
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that the owl becomes useful to man by destroying these 
depredators. 




The owl is apt to be hated by men and boys^ and vili- 
fied by writers. We therefore copy some amusing re- 
marks on him from an English review of Audubon's 
Ornithological Biography. 

There is every excuse for people in general falling 
into all manner of misconceptions regarding the charac- 
ter of birds. Indeed, it may be asked by the judicious 
Hooker^ why should they be more rational on that sub- 
ject than any other? But, independently of that query, 
birds often appear to such persons, judging from, of, and 
by themselves, to be in mind and manners the reverse of 
their real characters. They judge the inner bfrd by out- 
ward circumstances inaccurately observed. There is the 
owl. How little do the people of England know of 
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him — even of him the barn-door and domestic owl — 
yea, even at this day — we had almost said the poets? 
Shakspeare, of course, and his freres, knew him to be a 
merry fellow— quite a madcap — and so do now all the 
Lakers. But Cowper had his doubts about it; and Gray, 
as every schoolboy knows, speaks of him like an old wife, 
or rather like an uninspired idiot The force of folly 
can go no farther, than to imagine an owl complaining to 
the moon of being disturbed by people walking in a 
country churchyard. And among all our present bard- 
lings, the owl is supposed to be constantly on the eve of 
suicide. If it were really so, he ought in a Christian 
country to be pitied, not pelted, as he is sure to be, when 
accidentally seen in sunlight — for melancholy is a mis- 
fortune, especially when hereditary and constitutional, as 
it is popularly believed to be in the Black-billed Bubo, 
and certainly was in Dr. Johnson. In young masters 
and misses, we can pardon any childishness; but we can- 
not pardon the antipathy to the owl entertained by the 
manly minds of grown-up English clod-hoppers, plough- 
men, and threshers. They keep terriers to kill rats and 
mice in barns, and they shoot the owls, any one of whom 
we would cheerfully back against the famous Billy. 
"The very commonest observation teaches us,'' says the 
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author of the " Gardens of the Menagerie,*' " that they 
are in reality the best and most efficient protectors of our 
corn-fields and granaries from the devastating pillage of 
the swarms of mice and other small rodentsJ^ Nay, by 
their constant destruction of these petty but dangerous 
enemies, the owls, he says, ^< earn an unquestionable title 
to be regarded as among the fnosf active of the friends 
of man; a title which only one or two among them oc- 
oasionally forfeit by their aggressions on the defenceless 
poultry/' Roger or Dolly behold him in the act of 
murdering a duckling, and, like other light-headed, 
giddy, unthinking creatures, they forget all the service 
he has done the farm, the parish, and the state; he' is 
shot in fiagranti delicto^ and n«led, wide-extended in 
cruel spread-eagle, on the barn-door. Others again call 
them dull and shortsighted — nay, go the length of assert- 
ing that they are stupid — as stupid as an owl. Why, 
our excellent fellow, when you have the tithe of the 
talent of the common owl, and know half as well how 
to use it, you may borrow the medal. The ancients saw 
the owl in a true light — as they did almost every thing 
else — and knew the Bird of Wisdom. Audubon delights 
in' owls, and carried one — the Mottled, or Little Screech 
Owl — ^in his coat pocket, alternately travelling by land 
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and water, from Philadelphia to New York — and he un- 
luckily lost it at sea, in the course of his last (his second) 
voyage to England. On alighting, our friend imme- 
diately bends his body, turns his head to |ook behind 
him, performs a curious nod, shakes and plumes himself, 
and then resumes his flight in search of prey. He now 
and then, while on wing, produces a clicking sound 
with his mandibles, to manifest his courage, as Audubon 
thinks, and << let the hearer know that he is not to be 
meddled with.^^ His notes are uttered in a tremulous, 
doleful manner, and somewhat resemble the chattering 
of the teeth of a person under the influence of extreme 
cold, although much louder. On the roofs of houses the 
little fellow will utter his ditty for hours, as if he were 
in a state of great suflfering, whereas he is the happiest 
of birds, the song of all birds being an indication of con- 
tent and happiness. The Barred Owl, again, is one of 
Audubon's most esteemed friends. << How often, when 
snugly tented under the boughs of my temporary en- 
campment, and preparing to roast a venison steak, or the 
body of a squirrel, on a wooden spit, have I been saluted 
with the exulting bursts of this nightly disturber of the 
peace, that, but for him, would have prevailed around 
me, as well as in my lonely retreat! How often have I 
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seen this nocturnal marauder alight Within a few yards 
of me, exposing his whole body to the glare of my fire, 
and eye me in such a curious manner, that, had it been 
reasonable to do so, I would gladly have invited him to 
walk in and join me in my repast, that I might have en- 
joyed the pleasure of forming a better acquaintance with 
him! The liveliness of his motions, joined to their odd- 
ness, have often made me think that his society would 
be at least as agreeable as that of many of the buffoons 
we meet with in this world. But as such opportunities 
of forming acquaintaace, have not existed, be content, 
kind reader, with the important information which I 
can give you . of the habits of this Sancho Panza of the 
woods.'^ The discordant screams of this owl — its whah! 
whah! whah! may be compared, he says, "to the affected 
bursts of laughter which you mayliave heard from some 
of the fashionable members of our species,'' — such, for 
example, as " Joanna's laugh"— the laugh of the " fair 
Joanna," celebrated by Wordsworth. That young lady 
laughed so far beyond the whah! whah! whah! of the 
Barred Owl, that the peal awakened all the echoes of the 
three northern counties. Had the ghost of the Lord 
Chesterfield been in the north, what would he have said? 
Nay, what else could any Christian have supposed, but 
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that an ourang-cmtang bad escaped from Pidcock or 
Wombwell, and gone mad among the mountains— or 
that Christopher North, or the Ettrick Shepherd, or Pan 
himself, had given the Glaramara-shaking guffaw? The 
woods of Louisiana swarm with these owls. Should the 
weather be lowering, and indicative of the appro'ach of 
rain, their cries are so multiplied during the day, and to- 
wards evening, and they respond to each other in notes 
so strange, that one might imagine some extraordinary 
fHe about to take place among them. On approaching 
one of them, its gesticulations, position and appearance, 
are funny enough. It lowers its head, throws forward 
the lateral feathers thereof, which has thus the appear- 
ance of being surrounded by a broad ruff, looks towards 
you as if half-blind, and moves its head to and fro in so 
extraordinary a manner, as almost to induce you to fancy 
that part disloi^ated from the body. It follows all your 
motions with its eyes; and should it suspect any treacher- 
ous intentions, flies off to a short distance, alighting with 
its back to the person, and immediately turning about 
with a single jump, to recommence its scrutiny. If you 
shoot at and miss it, then, and noit till then, for it cares 
not about your hallooing, it removes to a considerable 
distance, after which its whah! — whah! — whah! is ut- 
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tered with con»derabIe pomposity. He flies in silent, 
simple, and sublime style. Often has Audubon <' dis- 
covered one passing overhim, iaind only a few yards dis- 
tant, by first seeing its shadow on the ground, during 
clear moonlight nights, when not the faintest rustling of 
their wings could be heard." He once saw one, annoyed 
by crows, soar up into the air, describing small circles, 
eagle-fashion, till it disappeared in the zenith. You often 
see Barred Owls by day — ^but their imperfect power of 
sight then, like that of their other brethren, leads them 
into scrapes. Audubon once saw one alight on the back 
of a cow, which it left so suddenly on Brucky walking 
on, as to convince him that it had mistaken the animal 
for something lifeless. At other times, he has observed 
that the approach of the grey squirrel intimidated them, 
though the owl destroys great numbers of them during 
the twilight For this reason, in one of his drawings 
which we remember puzzled us, he has represented the 
Barred Owl gazing in amazement, as on something mi- 
raculous, on one of these squirrels, placed only a few 
inches from him ; had it been twilight, he had swallowed 
him like winking. What would Dr. Shaw have said on 
seeing such a picture! 
But of all the owls that we do see, the facile princeps 
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is the Great Horned Owl. He is the owl of owls. Were 
you to see him flying, yoa would either forget or re- 
member the eagle. He sails high aloft, and in large cir- 
cles, rising and falling, by means of the slightest inclina^- 
tion, almost imperceptible, of tail or wings. Swift as 
light he glides, and as silent, over the earth, dropping on 
his prey as suddenly, as if himself were shot dead on 
the spot. At other times he alights in a moment on a 
stump, and shaking and arranging his feathers, <^ utters a 
shriek so horrid, that the woods echo to the dismal sound. 
Now it seems as if you heard the barking of a cur-dog; 
again, the notes are so rough and mingled together^ that 
they might be mistaken for the last gurglings of a mur- 
dered person, striving in vain to call for assistance; at 
another time, when not more than fifty yards distant, it 
utters its more usual hoo! hoo! hoo! in so peculiar an 
under tone, that a person unacquainted with the notes of 
this species, might easily conceive them to be produced 
by an owl more than a mile distant?" He is a more 
wonderful ventriloquist than even Mens. Alexander. 
During the utterance of all these cries, it moves its body, 
and more particularly its head, in various ways, putting 
them into positions, all of which appear to please it much, 
however grotesque they may seem to the eye of man. 
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-In the interval following each cry, it snaps its bill, as if < 
by way of amusement; or, like the wild boar sharpening 
the edges of its tusks, it perhaps expects that the action 
will whet its mandibles; and in that expectation, proba- 
bly, is not disappointed. It lives upon wild turkeys, 
pheasants, poultry, ducks, squirrels, hares, and oppos- 
sums, and on dead fish flung up on the shores. In an 
article on our friend Selby's splendid book, some years 
ago, we are inclined to believe we wrote something or 
other not much amiss about owls. But let Christopher 
North hide his dumb and diminished head, and let the 
world hear Audubon: 

" It is during the placid serenity of a beautiful sum- 
mer night, when the current of the waters moves silently 
along, reflecting from its smooth surface the silver radi- 
ance of the moon, and when all else of animated nature 
seems sunk in repose, that the great horned owl, one of 
the Nimrods of the feathered tribes of our forests, may 
be seen sailing silently and yet rapidly on, intent on the 
destruction of the objects destined to form his food. The 
lone steersman of the descending boat observes the noc- 
turnal hunter, gliding on extended pinions across the 
river, sailing over one hill and then another, or suddenly 
sweeping downwards, and again rising in the air like a 
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moving shadow, now distinctly seen^ and again mingling 
with the sombre shades of the surrounding woods, fading 
into obspurity. The bark has now floated to some dis- 
tance, and is opposite the newly cleared patch of ground, 
the result of a squatter^s first attempt at cultivation, in a 
place lately shaded by the trees of the forest. The moon 
shines brightly on his hut, his slight fence, the newly 
planted orchard, and a tree, which, spared by the axe, 
serves as a roosting-place for the scanty stock of poultry 
which the new comer has procured from some liberal 
neighbour. > Amongst them rests a turkey-hen, covering 
her offspring with extended wings. The great owl, with 
eyes keen as those jof any falcon, is now seen hovering 
above the place. He has already espied the quarry, and 
is sailing in wide circles meditating his plan of attack. 
The turkey-hen, which at another time might be sound 
asleep, is now, however, so intent on the care of her 
young brood, that she rises on her legs and purs so loud- 
ly, as she opens her wings and spreads her tail, that she 
rouses her neighbours, the hen», together with their pro- 
tector. The cacklings which they at first emit, soon be- 
come a general clamour. The squatter hears the uproar, 
and is on his feet in an instant, rifle in hand; the priming 
examined, he gently pushes open his half closed door, 
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and' peeps out cautiously, to ascertain the cause by which 
his repose has been disturbed. He observes the mur- 
derous owl just alighting on the dead branch of a tall 
tree, when, raising his never-failing rifle, he takes aim, 
touches the trigger, and the next instant sees the foe fall- 
ing dead to the ground. The bird is unworthy of his 
farther attention, and is left a prey to some prowling 
oppossum or other carnivorous quadruped. Again, all 
around is tranquillity. In this manner/alls many a great 
horned owl on our frontiers, where the species abounds/' 
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Fair Plenty now begins her golden reign, 

The yellow fields thick wave with ripened grain; 

Joyous the swains renew their sultry toils, 

And bear in triumph home the harvest's wealthy spoils. 

The commencement of this month is still hot, and 
usually calm and fair; and those vegetable productions 
that yet require the powerful influence of the sun, are 
daily advancing to maturity. Our favourite American 
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poet has given a highly graphic description of the natu- 
ral phenomena most prominent and striking in^ this 
month, 

August. 

The quiet Augrast noon is come: 

A slumberous silence fills the sky; 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 

In glassy sleep the waters lie. 
O, how unlike those merry hours 

In sunny June, when earth laughs out; 
When the fresh winds make love to flowers, 

And woodlands sing, and waters shout ! — 
When in the grass sweet waters talk. 

And strains of tiny music swell 
From every moss-cup of the rock. 

From every nameless blossom's bell ! 
But now a joy too deep for sound, 

A peace nd other season knows. 
Hushes the heavens, and wraps the ground — 

The blessing of supreme repose. 
Away ! I will not b*e, to-day, 

The only slave of toil and care ; 
Away from desk and dust away! 

I '11 be as idle as the air. 
Beneath the open sky abroad. 

Among the plants and breathing things. 
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The sinless, peaceful works of God, 

ni share the calm ^e season brings. 
Come thou, in whose soft eyes I see 

The gentle meaning of the heart, 
One day amid the woods with thee, 

From men and all their cares apart; 
And where, upon the meadow's breast. 

The shadow of the thicket lies. 
The blue wild flowers thou gatherest 

Shall glow yet deeper near thine eyes. 
Come — and when 'mid the calm profound, 

I turn those gentle eyes to seek, 
They, like the lovely landscape round, 

Of innocence and peace shall speak. 
Rest here, beneath the uumoving shade, 

And on the silent valleys gaze. 
Winding and widening till they fade 

In yon soft ring of summer haze. 
The village trees their summits rear 

Still as its spire; and yonder flock. 
At rest in those calm fields appear 

As chiselled from the lifeless rock. 
One tranquil mount the scene overlooks. 

Where the hushed winds their Sabbath keep, 
While a near hum from bees and brooks. 

Comes faintly like the breath of sleep. 
Well might the gazer deem, that when. 

Worn with the struggle and the strife, 
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And heart-sick at the sons of men, 

The good fcrsake the scenes of life, — 
Like the deep quiet, that awhile 

Lingers the lorely landscape o'er, 
Shall be the peace whose holy smile 

Welcomes them to a happier shore. Bryant. 

The farmer beholds the chief object of his culture, 
and the principal source of his riches, waiting only for 
the hand of the gatherer. Of the various kinds of grain, 
rye and oats are usually the first ripened; this, however, 
varies with the time of sowing, and some of every 
species may be seen at once fit for cutting. 

Every fair day is now of great importance, since, 
when the grain is once ripe, it is liable to continual 
damage while standing, either from the shedding of the 
seeds, the depredations of birds, or sudden storms. The 
Htmost diligence is therefore used by the careful hus- 
bandman to get it safely housed, and labourers are hired 
from all quarters to hasten the work. 

Poured from the villages a nnmerons train 

Now spreads o*er all the fields. In formed array, 

The reapers move, nor shrink for heat or toil, 

By emulation urged. Others dispersed. 

Or bind in sheaves, or load or guide the wain 

That tinkles as it passes. 
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This interesting scene is beheld in full perfection only 
in the open-field countries, where the sight can at once 
take in an uninterrupted extent of land waving with corn, 
and a multitude of people engaged in the various parts 
of the labour. There is no prospect more generally 
pleasing than this, and which affords a more striking ex- 
ample of the effects of associated sentiments, in converting 
into a most delightful view that which, in itself consid- 
ered, is certainly far inferior in variety and beauty to 
what is daily passed by with indifference or even disgust 

The gathering in of the harvest is a scene that ad- 
dresses itself not so much to the eye as the heart, and the 
emotions that it gives birth to are not so much those of 
delight and surprise, as the satisfactory termination of 
anxiety, and, in consequence, benevolence to man and 
gratitude to the Being who fills our stores with plenty, 
and our minds with gladness. 

In a late season, or where favourable opportunities of 
getting in the harvest have been neglected, the grain of- 
ten suffers greatly from heavy storms of wind and rain. 
It is beaten down to the ground, the seeds are shed or 
rotted by moisture; or if the weather continues warm, 
the grain grows, that is, the seeds begin to germi- 
nate And put out shoots. Grrain in this state is sweet and 
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moist; it soon spoils on keeping; and bread made from 
it is clammy and unwholesome. 

Harvest concludes with the field peas and beans, which 
are suffered to become quite dry and hard before they 
are cut down. The blackness of the bean-pods and 
stalks is disagreeable to the eye, though the crop is val- 
uable to the farmer. In England they are used as food 
for cattle only, as the nourishment they afford, though 
strong, is gross and heavy; but in most of the other 
countries they contribute largely to the sustenance of the 
lower classes. 

. The rural festival of harvest-home is an extremely 
natural one, and has been observed in almost all ages and 
countries. What can more gladden the heart than to 
see the long expected products of , the year, which have 
been the cause of so much anxiety, now safely housed 
and beyond the reach of injury? 

Inwardly smiling, the proud farmer views 

The rising pyramids that grace his yard, 

And counts his large increase ; his bams axe stor'd. 

And groaning staddles bend beneath thetr load. 

SOSIEBVILLE. 

The poor labourer, too, who has toiled in "securing 
another's wealth, justly expects to partake of the happi- 
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ness. The jovial harvest-supper cheers his heart, and 
induces him to begin, without murmuring, the prepara- 
tions for a future harvest. 

Hops, which are much cultivated in some parts of our 
country, afford their valuable produce generally in this 
month. The hop is a climbing plant, cultivated on ac- 
count of its use in the making of malt liquors. Having 
large, long roots, they flourish best in a deep' and rich soil; 
and are set in small hills at regular distances from each 
other, about five plant? and three long poles for them to 
run upon, being placed in each hilK They appear above 
ground early in the spring, and as they grow fast, have 
generally by the latter end of June, or the beginning of 
July, reached the top of the poles, which are from sixteen 
to twenty feet lortg, after which they push out many lateral 
shoots and begin to flower. At this time the bop-gar- 
dens make a most beautiful appearance, the poles being 
entirely covered with verdure, and the flowers depending 
from them in clusters and light festoons. The hops, 
which are the scaly seed-vessels of the female plants, are 
picked as soon as the seed is formed; for which purpose 
the poles are taken up with the plants clinging to them, 
and the hops picked off by women and children, after 
which they are dried over a charcoal fire, and exposed a 

L 
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few days to the air in order to take off the crispness pro- 
duced by the heat; they are then closely packed in sacks 
and sent to market, where they are purchased by the 
brewers^ who employ them in giving the fine bitter fla- 
vour to their beer, which both improves its taste^ and 
makes it keep longer than it otherwise would do. This 
crop is perhaps the most precarious and uncertain of any, 
on which account hops are k commodity that is more the 
object of commercial speculation than any other. The 
plants are infested by grubs that harbour in their roots, 
and greatly delay, and sometimes entirely prevent, their 
shooting; and these grubs changing into flies, swarm 
upon and destroy the leaves and shoots of such as escaped 
them in their grub state: this pest is called the fen. 
BligktSy too, of various sorts, both with and without in- 
sects, often frustrate the hopes of the cultivator, and in a 
few days desolate the most promising plantations. No 
effectual remedy has yet been found for these evils; it is 
probable, however, that some benefit might be produced 
by planting a small number of male hops in eaob garden 
(for the hop is of that order of vegetables which bear the 
male and female flowers on different plants). The ad- 
vantage of this practice is experimentally proved with 
regard to the ash and elm, which are of the same order; 
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for it is remarked, that the plantations in which thttre is 
' a mixture of male and female trees, are far more vigorous, 
and less liable to blights, than those which consist sofely 
of females or males. 

The number of plants in flower is now very sensibly 
diminished. Those of the former months are running 
fast to seed, and few new ones supply their places. The 
uncultivated heaths and commons are now, however, in 
their chief beauty from the flowers of the difierent kinds 
of heath or ling, with which they are covered, so as to 
spread a rich purple hue over the whole ground. Low 
moist lands, too, are adorned with the gentiana amarella, 
and the beautiful purple blossoms of the colchicum au- 
tumnale,pr meadow safiron. 

Several species of the numerous tribe of ferns begin 
now to flower. These plants, together with mosses, lich- 
ens, and the various kinds of sea-weed, are arranged by 
botanists In the class Cryptogamia, the individuals of 
which h^ve small inconspicuous and generally colourless 
flowers, pr rather seed vessels, for they have no petals. 
The tallest species in these kindred families are ihefernsj 
some of which, that are natives of America, greatly re- 
semble, atfd equal in height, the lower of the kinds of 
palm trees. They may be distinguished by their pin- 
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nated or finely divided winged leaves, and their rust- 
coloured seeds, which are produced in small circular dots, 
or lines, or patches, on the hack of the leaves. 

Some of the choicest wall fruits are now coming into 
season. 

The sunny wall 
Presents the downy peach, the shining plamb, 
The ruddy fragrant nectarine, and dark 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luscious fig. 
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Now softened sans a mellow lustre shed, 

The laden orchards glow with tempting red ; 

On hazel boughs the clusters hang embrown'd, 

And with the sportsman's war the new-shorn fields resound. 

This is, in general, a very pleasant month, the distin- 
guishing softness and serenity of autumn prevailing 
through great part of it. The days are now very sensi- 
bly shortened, and the mornings and evenings are chili 
and damp, though the warmth is still considerable in the 
middle of the day. This variation of temperature is one 
cause why autumn is an unhealthy time, especially in the 
warmer climates, and in moist situations; persons who 
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are obliged to go abroad 6arly or late ia this iseason 
should be guarded by warm clothing against the eold 
fogs. 






The partridge is one of the species of the order of ^al- 
linsB, which includes those birds which have a strong, 
hard, somewhat curved bill, short wings, rather long and 
muscular legs, and the toes terminated in short thick 
straight nails; of this conformation the necessary re- 
sult is their feeding on grain, and other seeds, which they 
find by scratching up the earth; and their living chiefly 
on the ground, making much use of their legs, and little 
of their wings. 

Our partridges, more properly called quails, pair early 
in the spring, and about the month of May deposite their 
eggs to the number of sixteen or eighteen in a shallow 
hole on the bare ground; the hen sits twenty-two days. 
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and the young come forth full feathered like chickens, 
and capable of running, and picking up ants, slugs, grain, 
or any other food that is shown to them by their parents. 

While the grain is standing they have a ready and 
safe retreat from most of their numerous enemies, and 
when they happen to be surprised, will exhibit wonder- 
ful instances of instinct in their attachment to their young, 
and of courage and skill in their defence. If danger ap- 
proaches their young brood before they are able to fly, 
both the parents immediately take wing, and the young 
ones cower down under the nearest shelter, where they re- 
main perfectly motionless; the hen, after having flown two 
or three hundred yards, lights on the ground, and imme- 
diately running along the furrows, soon arrives at the 
place whence she set out, collects her little family, and 
withdraws them to a place of safety; the cock, in the 
mean time, endeavours to engage the attention of the 
sportsman by fluttering before him a few yards at a time, 
as if wounded, and thus draws him in.the eagerness of 
pursuit to a sufficient distance from his young: after 
which, when all danger is over, the call of the female 
directs him to her retreat. In the absence of the cock, 
the hen will take this part upon herself. 

When the corn is cut, partridges generally resort in 
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the day-time to groves and covers, to be out of the reach 
of birds of prey; but at night the dread of foxes, weasels, 
and other small wild quadrupeds that haunt these shel- 
tered places, drives them to the open stubble, in the mid- 
dle of which they nestle together, and spend the hours of 
darkness. 




Their most formidable enemy, however, is man, from 
whom they have no means of escape; his pointers dis- 
cover them in their most secret hiding places, and either 
oblige them to take wing and expose themselves to be 
shot, or to endure the still greater danger of being en- 
closed in nets on the ground by whole coveys at once. 
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In his mid career, the E^aniel struck 
Stiff, by the tainted gale, with open nose, 
- Outstretch'd, and finely sensible, draws full, 
Fearful and cautious, on the latent prey ; 
As in the sun the circling covey bask 
Their varied plumes, and watchful every way 
Thro' the rough stubble turn the secret eye. 

Thomson. 

The labours of the husbandman have but a very short 
intermission; for no sooner is the harvest gathered in, 
than the fields are again ploughed up and prepared for 
the winter grain, which is sown during this month and 
the next. 

At this time it is proper to strengthen the entrance of 
bee-hives, that wasps and other depredators may have 
less opportunity of getting in and devouring the honey. 

Towards the end of the month, the chimney or com- 
swallow disappears. There have been various conjectures 
concerning the manner in which these birds, and some 
of their kindred species, dispose of themselves during the 
winter. The swift is the only one of this genus, about 
which there appears to be little or no controversy, its 
early retreat and strength of wing rendering its migra^ 
tion almost certain: but with regard to the rest, namely, 
the swallow, the martin, and sand-martin, there are 
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three current opinions, each of which deserves consider^ 
ation. 

The first, which is principally adopted by the Swedish 
and other northern naturalists, is, that these birds pass 
the cold months in a toirpid state under water. This 
apparently improbable supposition is supported by the 
following arguments: the places in which the species in 
question are seen, the latest and earliest in the year, are 
the banks of large deep ponds, and rivers. About the 
time of their disappearing they are observed to roost in 
vast numbers on branches of trees that overhang the 
water, which by their weight are observed to be bent, 
so as nearly to touch the surface. Some reports of 
swallows having been dragged up in a torpid state from 
the bottom of lakes, have beetn eagerly embraced by the 
favourers of this hypothesis, and the proof is thus sup- 
posed to be complete. Against this opinion there are 
the following obvious arguments: the swallow tribe live 
wholly on insect food, and it is in the neighbourhood of 
waters that gnats and various other winged insects 
principally abound; when, therefore, food is scarce, it \& 
not to be wondered at that these birds should resort to 
those places where it is almost always to be found in a 
greater or less quantity. Young swallows, in autumn, are 
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aniversally observed to roost on trees, and to be ex- 
tremely fond of congregating; when therefore they have 
fatigued themselves with hawking all day above the 
water, it is highly probable that they should collect in 
latge numbers on the nearest trees; and, besides, those 
branches that hang over the water are lesd accessible to 
rats, weasels, and others of their enemies. Another 
reason, too, on the supposition of their migration, may 
account for their resorting in autumn to the sides of 
rivers; for by following the course of the stream, they 
would more readily find their way to the sea. Not- 
withstanding these arguments, the fact of swallows hav<^ 
ing been found in a torpid state under water, although 
doubted by many, has been so often attested by ^credible 
witnesses, as to admit of qo doubt in the mind of any 
impartial person; but this does not by any means^ prove 
that all swallows pass their winter in a state of torpid- 
ity; the facts which we shall presently consider, prove 
the contrary. 

A more probable opinion than the former, is that those 
species-of swallows above mentioned, retire like bats to 
caverns and other sheltered places during the cold 
weather, where they pass their time in a torpid state, 
except when, revived by a fine day or two, they are in- 
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duced by hunger to make their appearance in the open 
air; for it is a known fact, and one that happens almost 
every year, that a week of tolerably mild weather in the 
middle of winter never fails to bring out a few swallowi^ 
who disappear again on the return of the frost. There 
are also a few sufficiently authenticated instances of swal* 
lows having been found torpid in the shafts of old coal- 
pits and clifis by the sea side. These facts, as far as they 
go, are conclusive; namely, that some individuals of 
these species pass the winter in this country in a torpid 
state; but the instances are by no means sufficiently 
numerous to preclude the necessity of disposing of the 
main 'body in another way; for from their multitudes, if 
they all never quitted this country, it ought to be by no 
means an Uncommon thing to discover them in their 
winter abodes; especially as t)f late years they have been 
accurately searched for, and the holes of the sand-siartins 
have been repeatedly laid open without the smallest suc- 
cess. 

Concerning the third h3rpothesis, the migration of 
the swallow tribes, it may be observed, that all the birds 
of this genus are far better flyers than many others 
whose migration is universally allowed, and that the de- 
ficiency of food is a very sufficient motive to induce them 
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to retreat to warmer climates; — that the sudden appear- 
ance in spring of the main body, and their disappearance 
in autumn, together with the occasional appearance of a 
Jew duHng mild weather in the winter months, speaks 
loudj^in favour of migration. But there are yet other 
more ttecisive facts to be related in proof of this opinion. 

Mf, White, one of the most accurate observers that 
England has produced, in his Natural History of Sel- 
bourne says — ^^ If ever I saw any thing like actual migra- 
tion, it was last Michaelmas day. I was travelling, and 
out early in the morning; at first there was a vast fog, but 
'%y the time that I was got seven or eight miles towards 
Hie coast the sun broke out into a delicate warm day. 
We were then on a large heath or common, and I could 
discern, as the mist began to clear away, great numbers of 
swallows {Hirundines RtisHcae) clustering on the stunted 
shrubs and bushes as if they had roosted there all night 
As soon as the air became clear and pleasant they were 
all on the wing at once; and by a placid and easy flight, 
proceeded on southwards towards the ifea; after this I 
did not see any more flocks, only now and then a strag- 
gler.'' 

Having thus launched our swallows, let us follow them 
in their course across the sea. In the spring of the year, 
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Sir Charles Wager, on his return up channel from a 
cruise, during some very stormy weather, as soon as he 
came within soundings, fell in with a large flock of swal* 
lows, who immediately settled like a swarm o6|>ees on 
his rigging; they were so tired as to suffer themselves 
to be taken by hand, and so much emaciated from' the 
long continuance of heavy gales that they had to contend 
with, as to be reduced to mere skin and bpne. After 
resting themselves for the night, they renewed their 
flight next morning. Willoughby, the first British orni- 
thologist, during a visit in Spain, observed multitudes of 
half^starved swallows in the province of Andalusia^ on 
their progress to the south. And the brother of Mr. 
White before mentioned, who resided a considerabfe time 
at Gibraltar, had ocular demonstration during the spring 
and autumn of the migration of birds across the Straits, 
among which were myriads of the swallow tribe, and 
many of our soft-billed birds of passage. la passing 
these Straits they scout and hurry along in little detached 
parties of six oh seven in a company, and sweeping low 
just over the land and water, direct their course to the 
opposite continent at the narrowest passage that they can 
find. They usually slope across the bay to the south- 
west, and so pass over to Tangier.- 
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From all the above considerations it seems to be pretty 
evident that swallows do not all spend the winter under 
water: that a few, probably some of the later broods, 
remai a with us during the winter, for the most part, in 
a state of torpidity: but that the main 'body migrates 
to tlie tropical regionSj during the cold weather, and re- 
4urnd to the nort^ in the spring. 

Wh&n acrtrimTi 8cattei#'liis departing gleams, 
"WarnM of approaching winter, gathered, play 
The swallow-people; and, toss'd wide around, 
0*er the calm slcy, in convolution swift. 
The featheraJ eddy floats : rejoicing once. 
Ere to their wintry slumbers they retire; 
In clusters clun^, heneath the mouldering bank, 
And where, unpiercM by frosts, thejcavern sweats, 
.Or rather into warmer climes convey'd. 
With other kindred birds of season, there 
They twitter cheerful, till the vernal months 
Invite them welcome back : for, thronging, now 
Innumerable wings are in commotion all. 

Thomson. 

Besides the swallow tribe, many other of the small 
soft-billed birds that feed on insects disappear on the 
approach of cold weather. To judge from their diminu- 
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live size and feebleness of wing, it would scarcely be 
imagined that these could possibly emigrate. It is pro- 
bable, indeed, that numbers of them are annually lost in 
attempting to cross the sea, but from tlie circumstance of 
their having been actually seen crossing the straits of 
Gibraltar to Africa late in autumn, anrf returning north- 
ward early in spring; and from there being few lnstaacfi§^ 
on record of their having been seen during our winterSj 
either in a state of torpidity, or roused into activity by a 
warm day, there seems no reason to doubt the reality of 
their emigration. 

On the other hand, some birds at this season arrive 
from still more northerly countries to spend the winter 
.with us. \» 

About the middle of the months the common snake^ 
sloughs or casts its skin; it appears to part with its 
whole external covering; even the outer coat of the 
eyes scales off, and is left in head of the slough like a 
pair of spectacles. . While the snake undergoes this 
operation he entangles himself intricately in die grass 
and weeds, in order by their friction to facilitate the 
changing of his garment. The slough is found inverted 
without any rent in it, from which it appears that this 
reptile creeps out at the mouth of the slough, quitting 
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the tail part last, in the same manner that eels are 
skinned. 

The most useful fruits that this country affords, the 
apple, successively ripens, according to its several varie- 
ties, from July to October: but the principal harvest of 
them is about the close of this month. They are now 
gathered for our American vintage, the cider-makingy 
which in some parts is a busy and important employ- 
ment; but, like the hop, it is so precarious a produce, as 
to render it unwise for the cultivator to place his chief 
dependence on it. 

Aatnmn paints 
Atrsonian hills with grapes, whilst our own plains 
Blush with pomaceous harvests, breathing sweets. 
O let me now, when the kind early dew 
Unlocks th' embosomM odours, walk among 
The well xang'd files of trees* whose full-aged store 
Diffftse ambrosial steams. 
Now, now's the time; erQ hasty suns forbid 
To work, disburthen thou thy sapless wood 
Of its rich progeny ; the turgid fruit 
Abounds with mellow liquor. Philips. 

The apples, after being carefully gathered, are laid a 
while to mellow, and then crushed in a mill and pressed 
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till all their juice is extracted. This, after being fer- 
mented, becomes cider, which may properly be called 
apple-wine. Pears treated in the same manner yields a 
vinous liquor called perry. "^ The richest and strongest 
kinds are distributed for sale over the whole country, 
and the inferior sorts serve as common drink in the 
district where they are produced. 

Another agreeable product of our thickets a^pl gardens, 
the hazle-nut, is fit for gathering at this time. 

YeMrginB ; come, for yoa their latest song 
The woodlands raise; the clustering nnts for you 
The lover finds amid the secret shade ; 
And, where they burnish on the topmost bough. 
With active vigour crushes down the tree, 
Or shakes them ripe from the resigning bush. 

The oak now begins to shed its acorns, and the nuts fall 
from the beech, both of which have the name of mast. 
These, in the extensive woodland tracts of the continent 
of Europe, afford a plentiful food to the swine, which are 
allowed to range in them at this period. In England, 
most of the old forests are fallen to decay, but in the few 
that still remain in the southern parts of the island, par- 
ticularly the New Forest, this annual supply of what in 
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primitive times constituted the chief food of man, affords 
a luxurious pasturage for six weeks, from about the end 
of September, to the hogs that are kept on the borders 
of the forest. In Mr. Gilpin's elegant Remarks on 
Forest Scenery y there is a most entertaining account of 
the manners and management of the hogs during the 
time of their autumnal residence in the woods; from 
which the following account is extracted: 

'^The first step the swineherd takes, is to investigate 
some close sheltered part of the forest, where there is a 
conveniency of water, and plenty of oak or beech mast; 
the former of which he prefers when he can have it in 
ilbundance. He next fixes on some spreading tree, round 
the foole of which he wattles a slight circular fence of the 
dimensions he wants; and covering it roughly with 
boughs and sods, he fills it plentifully with straw or fern. 

^< Having made this preparation, he collects his colony 
among the farmers, with whom he commonly agrees for 
a shilling a head, and will get together a herd of five or 
six hundred hogs. Having driven them to their destined 
habitation, he gives them a plentiful supper of acorns or 
beech mast, which he had already provided, sounding 
his horn during the repast He then turns them into the 
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litter, where, after a long journey and a hearty meal, 
they sleep deliciously. 

<<The next morning he lets them look a little around 
them, shows them the pool or stream where they may 
occasionally drink, leaves them to pick up the ofials of 
the last night's meal, and as evening draws on, gives 
them another plentiful repast under the neighbouring 
trees, which rain acorns upon them for an hour together 
at the sound of his horn. He then sends them again to 
sleep. 

"The following day he is perhaps at the pains of pro- 
curing them another meal, with music playing as usual. 
He then leaves them a little more to themselves, having* 
an eye, however, on their evening hours. But as they 
are well fed, they seldom wander far from home, re- 
tiring commonly very orderly and early to bed. 

"After this he throws his stye open, and leaves them 
to cater for themselves; and from henceforward has little 
more trouble with them during the whole time of their 
migration. Now and then in calm weather, when mast 
falls sparingly, he calls them perhaps together by the 
music of his horn to a gratuitous meal; but in general 
they need little attention, returning regularly home at 
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night; though they often wander in the day two or three 
miles from their stye. There are experienced leaders in 
all herds, which have spent this roving life before; and 
can instruct their juniors in the method of it. By this 
management the herd is carried home to their respective 
owners in such condition, that a little dry meat will soon 
fatten them.'' 

Nutting, a favourite amusement with boys, now com- 
mences. We have many pleasant recollections of nut- 
ting parties. We insert a story of one written by a 
famous story-teller. 

THE NUTTING PABTY. 

"Do look, uncle, what nice bags Maria and litte Annie 
have made us for our nutting expedition, to-morrow! 
We shall be off at five in the morning, and we shall bring 
home such a load of nuti, you can't think! I wonder 
who will bring the most? 1 should like very much to 
know who will — I mean who you think will bring the 
most." 

"I can't form any judgment on so important a topic," 
said Mr. Rothwell, smiling. 

"Now don't say so, uncle; I am quite sure you haVe 
a good judgment about every thinjg." 
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This was said in such a coaxing tone of good-humoured 
patronage, from a really good-humoured boy, that his 
uncle {[Hjuld not forbear to take up the subject with the 
interest it held in 6eorge*s eye, and he replied with all 
becoming gravity. 

«I think Richard will probably succeed the best in 
filling his bag." 

"Richard! — how can you think so? He is grave and 
learned, and all that; as good a fellow as ever was bom, 
but by no means fit for a lark of this kind. Tom is more 
likely, or Frederick, or — or — " 

"Or yourself^ you would say, to whom the sins of 
being grave or learned do not apply. Be that as it may, 
1 think, my dear boy, neither you nor William have an 
equal chance with our boys; for though you are very 
active and agile, yet you cannot have been equally habi- 
tuated to country occupations. A ride to Richmond, or 
a walk to Hampstead, by no means imply a power to 
pierce thickets, break down branches, climb neighbour- 
ing trees, or burst through impeding hedges." 

George paused, while William, his younger brother, 
said despondingly, "I donH think I shall get any nuts, 
for I am sure I can do none of these things; besides, I 
am a kind of heavy boy as well as a little one, so that I 
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don't suppose I shall get any, for I am sure town boys 
are not the same as country boys in some things.'^ 

George, who had been charmed with his visit to his 
uncles, in Derbyshire, and was fully persuadfid of his 
own prowess, was stimulated by his brother's language 
rather than depressed; and he eagerly interrupted him, 
to exclaim, ^<It may be so with you. Bill, who can 
scarcely be called a match with either of the cousins near 
your own ^ge; but in regard to myself, who am taller 
than Richard, and just as old, the case is quite different 
Now, uncle, what will you bet that I don't bring home 
the better-filled bag, to-morrow evening?" 

'<I am by no means fond of wagers, George, but to 
oblige you I will place the matter on this footing. If 
you bring the best laden bag, I will forfeit the large bowl 
of syllabub, and you shall be master of the feast; if — " 

"Hurrah! — dear uncle, you are very kind; it will be 
the most refreshing thing in the world after our day's 
fatigue; but don't say a word to Richard, or I shan't 
consider it a fair wager." 

"You have not yet heard my proposal: it t>, that if 
Richard brings home the most nuts, you shall writ6 
twenty lines of Latin verse the day after." 
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"Latin verses in holiday time! — that appears to me 
quite unnatural, uncle." 

"Every one to his taste. I have as great a fancy for 
your verses as you can have to my syllabub; so the bar- 
gain is a fair one.^' 

"Oh! I am quite willing — I know I shall win." 

The rest of the party entering, a significant look from 
each person to the other concluded the agreement, and 
various voices were heard arranging their plans, and dis- 
posing, by anticipation, of their expected gains. George 
professed an intention of sending his bag to Russell 
Square, by the wagon, "just to astonish the natives." 
Tom intended to make strings of hob, dob, does, such as 
had never been made before. Frederick hoped to bring 
home a few for his sisters at all events, though he con- 
fessed he should crack a great many; and llichard pro- 
fessed an intention of bottling a few, and burying them 
in the garden, for his mamma to eat at Christmas. All 
were full of plans, and in their various schemes and 
wishes developed their dispositions, and enabled their 
affectionate relatives to see how they could best render 
their amusements not only pleasurable, but bene^cial to 
them. 
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The morning was as fine as young hearts could desire. 
A hearty though hasty breakfast was swallowed by the 
boys^ during which the kind sisters made their appear- 
ance; and the eldest examined their baskets- of provision, 
cautioned Tom against running into danger, and recom- 
mended Frederick and his cousin William to observe all 
that Johnson said to them. This done, their guide 
appeared, a shout of exultation proclaimed their readiness 
"to be off,'^ and away they all bounded, each armed with 
a bag and a hooked stick, all boasting or believing that 
they should do great things, and George's voice soaring 
above the rest, as he sang, 

"Five blither lads ye wad nae see." 

On they went, neither turning to right nor left, though 
many a temptation was in their way as they passed the 
hedge-rows in Mr. Rothwell's fields, and others in their 
vicinity, where hung many a rich cluster of the fruit they 
sought. This forbearance might be attributed to John- 
son's observation, that " gathering them there nuts was 
work for women;" and who ever knew a boy that would 
submit to do "women's work?" — these were left for their 
sisters to gather. 

Even afterwards, when a coppice was entered where 
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many hazel trees grew, they still trudged patiently after 
their guide, though, he allowed, the young trees ^^ grew 
handy for the little ones to gather;" there were no 
^< little ones" (at such an early hour) who would plead 
guilty to any unmanly characteristic. All and each were 
ambitious of reaching ^< high-bank wood," where, all the 
world knew the ^^ best brown shellers" alone could be 
found — where there were rocks to climb, brushwood to 
impede you, springs to intercept you, delightful diffi* 
culties to overcome, and rich rewards to recompense 
exertion. 

At length the brow of the wooded hill was gained; the 
thick clusters weighed down the drooping stems, as if 
inviting the hand to gather them, and, in some places, 
the ripe brown fruit had dropt on the grass below. 
Richard, an old nutter, cast his eye around, and seeing 
where best he could obtain such < a standing as would 
enable him to bring down the nuts, began his operations 
with the caution of an adept. George, shouting for joy, 
and from the sense of conscious triumph, felt as if he 
could instantly sweep all he beheld into his bag; whilst 
Tom, with great alertness, began swarming up a high 
tree, and having seated himself across one of the branches, 
drew up the ends of the nut-tree sprigs with great fa- 
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cility, and soon conveyed the fruit into the bag which 
hung round his neck. He had not, however, pursued 
this method of realizing long, when venturing too near the 
end of the branch, it broke under him, and he fell into the 
thicket below, his open bag disgorging its contents — his 
hooked stick left sticking in the tree-^ — his hat lodged out 
of all reach, and his trowsers miserably torn in the 
descent. 

But Tom's troubles were of short duration. He was 
not a boy to mind a bump or a scratch, and he had seen 
from his elevation so much of the riches of the land, as 
would enable him, by perseverance, soon to recover his 
loss, a loss which the little active Frederick turned to 
good account, as, by creeping through the more pervious 
parts of the underwood, he regained many a rich bunch 
lost from Tom's bag, besides using his position to look 
up through the branches, and knock down those ripe nuts 
he had not height nor strength to reach; and this art he 
communicated to his cousin William, who crept fearfully 
after him, and thought a single nut, so obtained, an 
achievement. 

Far different was the fate of poor George; every twig 
he seized appeared to him animated with a power of re- 
pelling his attacks; they eluded his strongest grasp. 
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bounced against his face, -slipped from his hook, tore his 
hands and his clothes; and even when, at length, he des- 
ponding submitted to beg instruction from Johnson, he 
succeeded little better. Despite of the excitement of the 
scene, and the general buoyancy of his happy spirits, 
poor George felt and owned that he was discomfited 
completely. 

"Courage!" cried Richard, as with a heavy bag he 
joined George — " remember what Miss Edgeworth says 
of the difference between < heroes full, and heroes fasting^ 
— let us sit down in this pleasant glade and dine; you see 
Johnson is spreading our cloth below the shadow of that 
noble oak.'' 

Down they sate, and thankfully did they eat, and 
merrily did they descant on their adventures and their 
troubles, until George's spirits again were roused to ex- 
ertion, and his past failures became beacons which he 
considered likely to ensure future success. ' Nor was he 
wholly wrong; for his renewed strength and his acquired 
experience so far assisted his' future endeavours, that he 
really did attain the power of securing a decent portion 
of nuts — quite as many as any inhabitant of Russell 
Square could expect, on the day of their iastallation into 
the profession of a nut-gather. 
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At length the sun gave symptoms of decline^ and the 
strength and spirits of the younger portion of our party 
resembled him; but a glass of spruce beer so far revived 
them that all set out for home with renewed spirits; and 
under the care of Johnson their strength was so well 
husbanded, that they hailed the rising chimnies of "sweet, 
sweet home/^ with acclamations of delight. 

George alone was silent, not from envy of the heavy 
bag which he had several times most kindly assisted his 
cousin Richard to carry, but from a sense of his own folly 
in supposing that he could outshine that cousin ; and he felt 
most anxious to make the amende honourable by confess- 
ing his error, yet had also to struggle with his own pride 
and mortification on the occasion. As every one was com- 
pletely tired, it was no wonder they entered the *lawn, 
which led to the house, in an irregular manner; and when 
they surrounded Mr. Rothwell, who was waiting at a 
certain white gate to receive them, it was no wonder that 
he did not, in the first instance, perceive who was the 
most loaded with the produce of the woods. 

"William, my little man, how are you? I fear this 
day's fatigue has been too much for a little London boy/' 

"Oh, no, uncle, I am not tired a bit, I assure you; and 
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look at my bag, it is a quarter full at least; not that 1 got 
the nuts myself, I own, but every body was good to me. 
I got lots that fell out of poor Tom's bag; and Richard 
threw me many a fine bunchy when he was gathering hid 
own great heap; and Frederick— poor little fellow!— 
showed me the way of it; so you see^ altogether, I have 
got quite a decent show for a cockney." 

"That is more than I can say," - observed George, 
« though I don't plead guilty to being a cockney. 

Mr. Roth well was just about to reply to this con* 
fesssion, when Mrs. Rothwell and her daughters joined 
him on the lawn^ being anxious to see the younger 
branches. As each came in with the air of one wearied^ 
though all were in spirits, it was not immediately re- 
marked that Richard had not arrived. 

On entering the usual sitting room, each boy deposited 
his bag on the table, and with it his own account of his 
difficulties^ perils^ and comparative success. In t^ 
midst of this confusion and exultation, Richard entered^ 
and quietly seated himself at a little distance from the 
busy group. 

"You are sadly tired, 1 fear, Richard!" said his 
mamma. 
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« I am tired, but not overdone, I assure you, my dear 
mother. I only lagged behind to call at Betty Holmes^s 
to measure my nuts." 

" And how many bad you got?" said Maria. 

** There was a bushel and several quarts, I forget how 
many." 

"Produce them, my boy, I am interested in your bag," 
iaid his papa. 

Richard instantly rose, and approaching his father, 
said with some confusion, "I am very sorry. Sir — 1 had 
DO idea you wanted the nuts, and — and I gave them to 
Betty." 

** How happened that, Richard? I wish you had not 
done so, I confess." 

"Why, Sir, all the time the poor old woman was mea- 
suring them she kept praising them, and said once or 
twice to herself, as it were, ^ lauk-a-me ! — what fine ones 
they be! Now at Bakewell fair these nuts would fetch 
ft surprising deal.' " 

"And so you gave them the poor creature for purposes 
of merchandize. Well, well, I cannot blame you, though 
I lose a syllabub by you, nor am I very sorry to find you 
so truly generous as to be able to give a boon so hardly 
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earned. George, 1 must pay my: wagejp, for it is evident i 
that your bag is far better.fiUed than Richard's/' 

<<No, dear uncle, I have no claim. I resign all right 
to the syllabub.'' 

"Nor have I any claim to the praise of being gener- 
ous," said Richard, evidently labouring under some par- 
ticular anxiety. 

"Not generous to give away all your nuts!" said 
Maria, "how you talk! Besides, you have given Betty 
Holmes many a thing to my knowledge." 

" Not because I was generous, Maria, for I owed her 
more than I can ever pay her, I am certain." 

^'Owed her!" exclaimed Mr. Roth well, "what can 
you mean?. How could you dare to contract obligation 
to a poor woman like that, unknown to me?" , 

"Dear father, I will tell you how it was, since my 
mother is absent I used to be very fond of climbing 
trees, and once, when I was about Frederick's age, I got 
up to the very top of the larch in the Lea lane, when all 
sit one the topmost bough gave way (in the same manner 
a lower 6he did to-day with Tom) and I fell, but not to 
the ground. Most happily, Betty was passing under at 
the moment; she caught me in her arms and we rolled 
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down together, she being a good deal the worse hurt of 
the two. When I came to myself, she took me to her cot- 
tage, rubbed my bruises with vinegar, made me lie down 
an hour, and did all she could to soothe and restore me,^ 
only insisting < that I would neither do such a naughty 
trick again,' nor on any account ^ tell Madam the danger 
I had experienced, lest she should be always in fear for 
me/ For this reason I have hitherto been silent as to 
my error, but certainly not unmindful of my obligation. 
Since I am now of an age to be trusted, I hope I am right 
in explaining my situation as to poor Betty." 

*^ You are right, Richard; the duties we owe the poor 
woman now devolve on me — rbut here comes our good 
mamma, followed by supper and syllabub.' - 

All troubles were speedily forgotten by our nutting 
friends, -who "fought all their battles o'er again" with 
much glee, till, overpowered by fatigue, the three young- 
est withdrew, already half asleep. Richard was cheer^ 
ful, though he did not say much; but George for the first 
time was silent and thoughtful, yet evidently in good 
will with all around him. 

The following morning, as Mr. Rothwell was return- 
ing from Betty Holmes's cottage, where he had " made 
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the widow's heart sing for joy/' and ^receiyed himself 
the purest pleasure in hearing the praises of his son 
Richard, who was the old woman's especial darling, he 
met his nephew Creorge, who, approaching him with an 
air of assumed gravity, though with a buoyant step, 
placed in his hand a neatly written copy of Latin verses. 

« What may this be, George?" 

^ My payment of the wager, uncle, which undoubtedly 
was due in honour. I am afraid it will be found verjr 
faulty, but indeed I have done my best" 

<< I will examine it in the library, and depend upon it, 
even if I find many errors, I shall yet duly estimate the 
good feeling which dictated your conduct in writing it 
After a day of such exertion and excitement as yest^- 
day, it required no little resolution to sit down steadily 
to work, in a boy of your age and — " 

<<And habits^ you were going to say, uncle. Ah! I 
know I have been very idle, but I have begun to feel — 
I mean, to think — how happy it would make my father 
to see me as steady and good as Richard (who is a famous 
fellow at play too), so I intend to try what I can do. 
But do tell me, dear uncle, if it is likely I should over- 
take him, as to being clever and good?" 
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** Unquestionably! At your time of life, and with 
your natural abilities, diligence will conquer every diffi- 
culty, and affection sweeten every toil/' 

^ Then I will begin from this very day* I will try to 
get as good a name in the school as I have in the play- 
ground; and who knows, uncle-*-f£rAo knows but 1 may 
live to be a Lord Chancellor?" 

« Who indeed, Greorge? Nevertheless, though I ap- 
prove of this rapid change in the object of your ambition, 
from a bag of nuts to a woolsack, 1 would yet remind 
you that good resolutions, and good conduct also, may 
arise from blending a little humility and diffidence of your 
own powers, with a steady determination to exert those 
powers/' 

<<Yes, yes, uncle; I see all that," said George, as a 
quick blush rose over his honest countenance; <<I hope 
I shall never forget the lesson I learnt from my own 
mortification yesterday. No! — as long as I live I will 
remember my dear cousin's kindness, my own folly, and 
every thing connected with our ^ Nutting Party." 

On the twenty-second of September happens the au- 
tumnal equinox; that is, the sun arrives at one of the two 
equinoctial points, formed by the crossing of the equator 
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and equinoctial circle, at which period the days and 
nights are equal aU over the earth. This, as well as the 
vernal equinox, is generally attended with heavy storms 
of wind and rain, which throw down much of the fruit 
that yet remains on the trees. 

By the end of this month the leaves of many trees 
lose their green colour, and begin to assume their au- 
tumnal tints; which, however, are not complete till the 
ensuing month. 




OCTOBBB. 




The fading many-col oar'd woods, 
Shade deepening over shade, the country roand 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun. 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark. 

The chief business of nature at this season, as far as con- 
cerns the vegetable world, appears to be dissemination. 
Plants having gone through the progressive stages of 
springing, flowering, and seeding, have at length brought 
to maturity the rudiments of a future progeny, which 
are now to be deposited in the fostering bosom of the 
earth. This being performed, the parent vegetable, if 
of the herbaceous kind, either totally perishes or dies 
down to the root; if a tree, or shruby it casts all those 
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tender leaves that the spring and summer had put forth. 
Seeds are scattered by the hand of nature in various 
manners. Those of them which are furnished with 
plumes, or wings, are dispersed far and wide by the high 
winds which arise about this time. Hence plants with 
such seeds are of all others the most generally to be met 
with; as dandelion, groundsel, ragwort, thistles, &c. 
Others, by means of hooks with which they are furnished, 
lay hold of passing animals, and are thus carried to dis- 
tant places. The common burs are examples of this con- 
trivance. Several when ripe are thrown out witii consid- 
erable force from their receptacle by means of a strong 
spiral elastic spring, of which the impatiensy or touch- 
me-not, and all the species of cardamine, or cuckoo- 
flower, are instances. Many are contained in berries, 
which being eaten by birds, the seeds are discharged 
again uninjured, and grow where they happen to light 
Thus has nature carefully provided for the propagation 
and wide distribution of her vegetable oflspring. 

The gloom of the declining year is, however, during 
this month, enlivened by the variety of rich and bright 
colours, exhibited by the fading leaves of shrubs and 
trees. So varied and glowing, indeed, are the tints, so 
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harmonious their combinations, SO exquisitely tender and 
soothing the emotions that they give birth to, as to ren- 
der our autumnal scenery, both to the painter and man 
of sentiment, more interesting than the blossoms of 
spring or the radiance and verdure of summer. 

Those yirgiD leaves, of purest yivid green, 
Whfch channM ere yet they trembled on the trees, 
Now cheer the soher landscape in decay : 
The lime first fading ; and the golden birch. 
With bark of silver hue ; the moss-grown oak, 
Tenacioos of its leaves of russet brown ; 
Th' ensanguinM dogwood ; and a thousand tints. 
Which Flora, dressM in all her pride of bloom. 
Could scarcely equal, decorate the groves* 

To these fugitive colours are added the more durable 
ones of ripened berries, a variety of which now adorn 
our woods. 

One of our native poets has happily described the bril- 
liant appearance of the American forests in autumn: 

AUTUMN WOODS. 

Ere, in the northern gale, 
The summer tresses of the trees are gone. 
The woojls of Autumn, all around our vale, 

Haveput their glory on* 
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The moantains that infold 
Id their wide sweep, the coloured landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings, in purple and gold, 

That guard the enchanted ground. 

I roamed the woods that crown 
The upland, where the mingled splendors glow. 
Where the gay company of trees look down 

On the green fields below. 

My steps are not alone 
In these bright walks ; the sweet southwest, at play. 
Flies, rustling, where the painted leayes are strown 

Along the winding way. 

And far in heaven, the while. 
The sun, that sends that gale to wander here. 
Pours out on the fair earth his quiet smile, — 

The sweetest of the year. 

Where now the solemn shade. 
Verdure and gloom where many branches meet ; 
So grateful, when the noon of summer made 

The valleys sick with heat! 

Let in through all the trees 
Come the strange rays ; the forest depths are bright ; 
Their sunny-coloured foliage, in the breeze. 

Twinkles, like beams of light. 
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The riyulet, late unseen, 
Where bickering through the shrubs its waters run, 
Shines with the image of its golden screen, 

And glimmerings of the sun. •- 

But 'neath yon crimson tree, 
Lover to listening maid might breathe his flame. 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy. 

Her blush of maiden shame. 

Oh, Autumn ! why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon. 

And leave thee wild and sad ! 

Ah ! U were a lot too blest 
For ever in thy coloured shades to stray; 
Amidst the kisses of the soft southwest 

To rove and dream for aye ; 

And leave the vain low strife 
That makes men mad — the tug for wealth and power. 
The passions and the cares that wither life. 

And waste its little hour. Bryant. 

The weather during this month is sometimes extreme- 
ly misty, with a perfect calm. The ground is covered 
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with spiders' \^bs innumerable/ crossing the paths, ex- 
tending from slirub to shrub, and floating in the air. 
I'his 'appearance is called gossamer yBnd is caused by an 
infinite multitude of small spiders, which, when they 
want to change their place, have a power of shooting 
forth several long threads, to which they attach them- 
selves, and thus becoming buoyant, are carried gently 
through the air as long as they please, after which, by 
coiling up their threads, they descend very gradually to 
the ground. A remarkable shower of gossamer is de- 
scribed in the following quotation from Whitens NiatU" 
ral History of Selbome. " On September 21st, 1741, 
being intent on field diversions, I rose before day-break; 
when I came into the inclosures, I found the stubbles 
and clover-grounds matted all over with a thick coat of 
cobweb, in the meshes of which a copious and heavy 
dew hung so plentifully, that the whole face of the coun- 
try seemed, as it were, covered with two or three setting 
nets drawn one over another. When the dogs attempt- 
ed to hunt, their eyes were so blinded and hood-winked 
that they coul4 not proceed, but were obliged to lie down 
and scrape the incumbrances from their faces with their 
fore-feef — *<As the morning advanced, the sun be- 
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came bright and warm^ and the day turned out one of 
those most .lovely ones, which no season but the autumn 
produces) cloudless, calm, serene, and worthy of the 
south of France itself. 

« About nine an appearance very unusual began to de» 
mand our attention, a shower of cobwebs falling from 
very elevated regions, and continuing without any inter- 
ruption till the close of day. These webs were not sin- 
gle filmy threads, floating in the air in all directions, but 
perfect flakes or rags; some near an inch broad, and five 
or six long. On every side as the observer turned his 
eyes, might he behold a continual succession of fresh 
flakes falling into his sight, and twinkling like stars as 
they turned their sides towards the sun. Neither before 
nor after was any such shower observed; but on this day 
the flakes hung in the trees and hedges so thick that a 
diligent person might have gathered baskets fuU.^^ 

The weather becomes misty, though the middle of the 
day is often very fine. Hence it is the proper season 
for the enjoyment of forest scenery. The leaves, which, 
towards the close of September, began to assume their 
golden tints and gorgeous hues, now lecture us with their 
scenes of fallen grandeur; and nothing is more delightful 
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than in an autumnal walk to emerge from the pensive 
gloom of a thick forest, and just catch the last glimpse of 
an October sun, shedding his broad glare over the varied 
tints of its leaves and branches, for the sombre and sil- 
very barks of the latter add not a little to the picture. 
'" The hedges/' says the author already quoted,^ " are 
now sparkling with their abundant berries, — ^the wild 
rose with the hip, the hawthorn with the haw, the black- 
thorn with the sloe, the bramble with the blackberry; 
and the briony, privet, honey-suckle, elder, holly, and 
woody nightshade, with their other winter feasts for the 
birds." 

October in Italy is thus vividly described: ^^ It was 
now the beginning of the month of October; already the 
gales which attend upon the equinox swept through the 
woods and trees; the delicate chesnut woods, which last 
dare encounter the blasts of spring, and whose tender 
leaves do not expand until they may become a shelter to 
the swallow, had already changed their hues, and shone 
yellow and red, amidst the sea-green foliage of the 
olives, the darker but light boughs of the cork-trees, and 
the deep and heavy masses of ilexes and pines." 
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This month is the height of the hunting season: the* 
temperature of the weather being peculiarly favourable 
to the sport; and as the products of the earth are all got 
in, little damage is done by the horsemen, in pursuing 
their chase across the fields. 

All now is free as air,- and the gay pack 
In the rough bristly stubbles range unblam'd ; 
No widow's tears overflow, no secret curse 
Swells in the farmer's breast, which his pale lips 
Trembling conceal, by his fierce landlord aw'd ; 
But, courteous now, he levels every fence, 
Joins in the common cry, and halloos loud ; 
CharmM with the rattling thunder of the field. 

SOMERVILLE. 
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The different modes of deer-hunting practised in the 
United States, are thus described by Mr. Audubon: 

The different modes of destroying^ 4eer are probably 
too well understood, and too successfully practised in the 
United States; for, notwithstanding the almost incredible 
number of these*beautiful animals in our forests and prai- 
ries, such havoc is carried on amongst them, that, in a 
few centuries^ they will probably be as scarce in America 
as the great bustard now is in Britain. ^ 

Wi^ have three modes of l^ji^ting d^r, each varying 
in dome slight degree, in the different ^tates and districts. 
"The first is termed still-hunting, and is by far the -most 
destructive. The second is called fire-light hunting, 
and is next in its exterminating effects. The third, 
which may be looked upon as a mere amusement, is 
named driving. Although many deer are destroyed by 
this latter method, it is not, by any means, so pernicious 
as the others. These methods I shall describe separately. 

Still-hunting is followed as a kind of trade by most of 
our frontier men. To be practised with success, it re- 
quires great activity, and expert management of the rifle, 
and a thorough knowledge of the forest, together with an 
intimate acquaintance with the habits of the deer, not only 
at different seasons of the year, but also at every hour of 
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tiie day, as the hunter must be aware of tiiie situation 
which the game prefers, and in which it is most likely 
^ be found at any particular time. I might here present 
you with a full account of the habits of our deer, were it 
not my intentit>n to lay before you, at some future period, 
in the form of a distinct work, the observations which I 
have made on the various quadni{>eds of our extensive 
territories. ^ 1 

Illustrations of any kind require to be presented in the 
best possible light We shall therefore suppose that wa 
are now about to follow the true hunter, as the still-hunter 
is also called, through the interior of the tangled woods, 
across morasses, ravines, and such places where the 
game may prove mere or less plentiful, even should none 
' be found there in the first instance. We shall allow our 
hunter all the agility, patience, and care, which his occu- 
pation requires, and will march in his rear as if we were 
spies watching all his motions. 

His dress, you observe, consists of a leather hunting- 
shirt, and a pair of trousers of the same material. His 
feet are well nK)ccasined; he wears a belt round his waist; 
his heavy rifle is resting on his brawny shoulder; on one 
side hangs his ball pouch, surmounted by the horn of an 
ancient buffalo, once the terror of the herd, but now 
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cdntaining a pound of the best gunpowder; his butcher- 
knife is scabbarded in the same strap; and behind is a 
tomahawk, the handle of which has been thrust through 
his girdle. He walks with so rapid a-step that, probably, 
few men besides ourselves, that is, myself and my kind 
readier, could follow him, unless* for a short distance in 
their anxiety to witness his ruthless *deeds. He stops, 
looks at the flint of his gun, its priming and the leather 
cover of the lock, then glances his eye towards the sky, 
to judge of the course most likely to lead him to the game. 
The heavens are clear, the red glare of the morning 
8un gleams through the lower branches of the lofty treea, 
the dew hangs in pearly drops at the tip of every leaf. 
Already has the emerald hue of the foliage been convert- 
ed into the more glowing tints of our autumnal months. 
A slight frost appears on the fence-rails of his little corn- 
fields. As he proceeds, he looks to the dead foliage un- 
der his feet, in search of the well known traces of the 
buck's hoof. Now he bends towards the ground, on 
which something has attracted his attention. See! he 
alters his course, increases his speed, and will soon reach 
the opposite hill. Now, he moves with caution, stops at 
almost every tree, and peeps forward, as if already within 
shooting distance of the game. He advances again, 
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but how very slowly! He has reached the declivity 
upon which the sun shines in all its growing splendour; 
but mark him! he takes the gun from his shoulder, has 
already thrown aside the leathern cover of the lock, and 
is wiping the edge of his flint with his tongue. Now he 
stands Jike a monumental figure, perhaps, measuring the 
distance that lies between him and the game which he 
has in view. His rifle is slowly raised, the report fol- 
lows, and he runs. Let us run also. Shall I speak to 
him and ask him thel*esult of his first essay? Assuredly, 
reader, for I know him well. 

<Pray, friend, what have you killed?' for to say, 
* What have you shot at?' might imply the possibility 
of his having missed, and so might hurt his feelings. 
< Nothing but a buck.' *And where is it?' ^Oh! it 
has taken a jump or so, but I settled it, and will soon be 
with it. My ball struck, and must have gone through his 
heart' We arrive at the spot where the animal had laid 
itself down among the grass in a thicket of grape-vines,, 
sumachs, and spruce-bushes, where it intended to repose 
during the middle of the day. The place is covered 
with blood, the hoofs of the deer have left deep prints in 
the ground, as it bounced in the agonies produced by its 
wound; but the blood that has gushed from its side dis* 
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closes the course which it has taken. We soon reach 
the spot There lies the buck, its tongue out, its eye 
dim, its breath exhausted — ^it is dead. The hunter 
draws his knife« cuts the buck's throat almost asunder^ 
and prepares to skin it For this purpose he hangs it 
upon the branch of a tree. When the skin is removed 
he cuts ofifthe hams, and, abandoning the rest of the car- 
cass to the wolves and vultures, reloads his gun, flings 
the venison, enclosed by the skin, upon his back, secares 
it with a strap, and walks off in search of more game, 
well knowing that, in the immediate neighbourhood, an- 
other at least is to be found. 

Had the weather been warmer, the hunter would have 
sought for the buck along the shadowy side of the hills. 
Had it been the spring season, he would have led us 
through some thick crane brake, to the mai^n of some 
remote lake, where you would have seen the deer hn« 
mersed to his head in the water, to save his body from 
the tormenting attacks of moschettoes. Had winter 
overspread the earth with a covering of snow, he would 
have searched the low damp woods, where the mosses and 
lichens, on which at that period the deer feeds, abound, 
the trees being generallly crusted with them for several 
feet from the ground. At one time, he might have 



marked the places where the deer clears the velvet from 
his horns by rubbing them against the low stems of 
bushes, and where he frequently scrapes the earth with his 
fore hoofs; at another, he would have betak.en himself 
to places where persimons and crab-apples abound, as 
beneath these trees it frequently stops to munch their 
fruits. During early spring our hunter would imitate 
the bleating of the doe, and thus frequently obtain both 
her and the fawn; or, like some tribes of Indians, he 
would prepare a deer's head placed on a stick, and creep- 
ing wiA it amongst the tall grass of the prairies, would 
decoy the deer within reach of his rifle. But, kind 
reader, you have seen enough of the still- hunter. Let 
it suffice for me to add, that by the mode pursued by him, 
thousands of deer are annually killed, many individuals 
shooting these animals merely for the skin, not caring 
for even the most valuable portions of the flesh, unless 
hunger, or a near market, induced them to carry ofi* the 
hams. 

The mode of destroying deer by fire-light, or, as it is 
named in some parts of the country, forest-light, never 
fidls to produce a very singular feeling in him who wit- 
nesses it for the first time. There is something in it 
which, at times, appears awfully grand. At other times^ 
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a certain degree of fear creeps over the mind, and 
even affects the physical, powers of him who follows 
the' hunter through the thick undergrowth of our woods, 
having to leap his horse over hundreds of huge fallen 
trunks; at one time impeded by a straggling grape-vine 
crossing his path, at another squeezed between two stub- 
born saplings, whilst their twigs come smack in his 
face, as his companion has forced his way through them. 
Again, he every now and then runs, the risk of breakfng 
his neck, by being suddenly pitched headlong on the 
ground, as his horse sinks into a hole covered over with 
moss. But I must proceed in a more regular manner, 
and leave you, kind reader, to judge whether such a 
.mode of hunting would suit your taste or not 

The hunter has returned to his camp or his house, has 
rested and eaten of his game. He waits idipatiently for 
the return of night He has procured a quantity of pine 
knots, filled with resinous matter, and has an old frying- 
pan, th^t, for aught I know to the contrary, may have 
been used by his great-grandmother, in which the pine 
knots are to be placed when lighted. The horses stand 
saddled at the door. The hunter comes forth, his rifle 
slung on his shoulder, and springs upon one of them, 
while his son, or a servant, mounts the other, with th^ 
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frying-pan and the pine knots. Thus accoutred, they 
proceed towards the interior of the forest When they 
have arrived at the spot where the hunt is to begin, they 
strike fire with a flint and steel, and kindle the resinous 
wood. The person who carries the fire moves in the 
direction judged to be the best' The blaze illuminates 
the near objects, but the distant parts seem involved 
in deepest obscurity. The hunter who bears the gun 
keeps immediately in front, and after a while dis- 
covers before him two feeble lights, which are produced 
by the reflection of the pine fire from the eyes of an ani- 
mal of the deer or wolf kind. The animal stands 
quite still. To one unacquainted with this strange mode 
of hunting, the glare from its eyes might bring to his 
imagination some lost hobgoblin that had strayed from its 
usual haunts. The hunter, however, nowise intimidated, 
approaches the object, sometimes so near as to discern its 
form, when, raising the rifle to his shoulder, he fires and 
kills it on the spot. He then dismounts, secures the skin, 
and such portions of the flesh as he may want, in the 
manner already described, and continues his search 
through the greater part of the night, sometimes until 
the dawn of day, shooting from five to ten deer, should 
these animals be plentiful. This kind of hunting pi^ves 
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fatal, not to the deer alone, but also sometimes to wolves, 
and now and then to a horse or a cow, which may have 
straggled far into the woods. 

Now, kind reader, prepare to mount a generous full 
blood Virginian hunter. See that jour gun is in com- 
plete order, for, hark to the sound of the bugle and horn, 
and the mingled clamour of a pack of harriers! Your 
friends are waiting you under the shade of the wood, 
and we must together go driving the light-footed deer. 
The distance over which one has to travel is seldom felt, 
when pleasure is anticipated as the result; so, galloping 
we go pell-mell through the woods to some well-known 
place, where many a fine buck has dropped its antlers 
under the ball of the hunter's rifle. The servants, who 
are called the drivers, have already begun their search. 
Their voices are heard exciting the hounds, and unless 
we put spurs to our steeds, we may be too late at our 
stand, and thus lose the first opportunity of shooting the 
fleeting game as it passes by. Hark again! The dogs 
are in chase, the horn sounds louder and more clearly. 
Harry, hurry on, or we shall be sadly behind. 

Here we are at last! Dismount, &sten your horse to 
this tree, place yourself by the side of that large yellow 
poplar, and mind you do not shoot me! The deer is fast 
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approaching; I will to my own stand, and he who shoots 
him dead wins the prize. 




The deer is heard coming. It has inadvertently 
cracked a dead stick with its hoof, and the dogs are now 
so near that it will pass in a moment There it comes! 
How beautifully it bounds over the ground! What a 
splendid head of horns! How easy its attitudes, depend- 
ing, as it seems to do, on its own swiftness for safety ! 
All is in vain, however; a gun is fired, the animal plunges 
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and doubles with incomparable speed. There he goes I 
He passes another stand, from which a second shot, better 
directed than the first, brings him to the ground. The 
dogs, tl\p servants, the sportsmen, are now rushing for- 
ward to the spot. The hunter who has shot it is con- 
gratulated on his skill or good luck, and the chase begins 
again in some other part of the woods. 

A few lines of explanation may be required to convey a 
clear idea of this mode of hunting. Deer are fond of fol- 
lowing and retracing the paths which they have former- 
ly pursued, and continue to do so even after they have 
been shot at more than once. These tracks are discovered 
by persons on horseback in the woods, or a deer is ob- 
served crossing a road, a field, or a small stream. When 
this has been noticed twice, the deer may be ^ot from 
the places called stands, by the sportsman who is stationed 
there, and waits for it, a line of stands being generally 
formed so as to cross the path which the game will fol- 
low. The person who ascertains the usual pass of the 
game, or discovers the parts where the animal feeds or 
lies down during the day, gives intimation to his friends, 
who then prepare for the chase. The servants start the 
deer with the hounds, and, by good management, gener- 
ally succeed in making it run the course thaltrill soonest 
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bring it to its death. But, should the deer be cautious, 
and take another course, the hunters, mounted on swift ' 
horses, gallop through the woods to intercept it, guided 
by the sound of the horns and the cry of the dogs, and 
frequently succeed in shooting it This sport is ex- 
tremely agreeable, and proves successful on almost etery 
occasion. 

It is usually in October that the bee hives are despoiled 
of their honey. As long as flowers are plentiful, the 
bees continue adding to their store; but when these fail, 
they are obliged to subsist on the produce of their summer 
labours; from this time, therefore, the hive decreases in 
value. Its condition is judged by its weight The com- 
mon way of procuring the honey, is by destroying the in- 
dustrious collectors of it, with the fumes of burning brim- 
stone. This cruel necessity may, however, be prevented 
by using hives or boxes so contrived as to exclude the 
bees from the different partitions as they become filled; 
or by employing fumes that will stupify without killing 
them. In this case enough of the honey must be left for 
their subsistence during winter; but this is found to de- 
duct so materially from the profits, as, in a pecuniary 
point of view, to render it a much less eligible way than 
the usual o^p.. 
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The western part of oar country abounds in wild bees. 
They are sought with great avidity by the settlers, and 
the pursuit of them is quite a passion with some men. 
One mode of finding them is thus described in Doughty's 
Cabinet of Natural History: 

" Among the vast multitudes of insects that cover the 
earth, there are none which attract the attention, or ex- 
cite the admiration of mankind, so much as the Honey 
Bees. These familiar and interesting insects are the 
constant attendants on man, and, in the newly settled 
parts of our country, are among the first visitors to wel- 
come the migrating husbandman to the uncultivated 
forest 

" I have always been a lover of nature; inanimate and 
animate. In the former, I have often in the mountain 
wilds, found a solace from the perplexities of life, while 
contemplating the undisturbed serenity of the wilderness 
around me; and the latter has afforded me a thousand 
recreative and physical enjoyments, when nature required 
invigoration, or the monotony of a country, and in a 
measure solitary, life. Variety, and the subjects of the 
present notice, were not among the least to afford amuse- 
ment and innocent pastime, as well as considerable profit 
" On my native, fertile, and flower-bearing hills have I 
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Spent many days daring the season of youth, in study-' 
ing the habits, and searching for the hives, of the Wild 
Honey Bees. These abound, in great quantities, in most 
of our northern and western forests; but it requires sys- 
tem and skill to discover them. 

*' I know of no amusement surpassing the pursuit of 
Wild Bees: it affords recreation without fatigue; relief 
and diversion to the mind, and the quantity of honey 
frequently procured during these excursions, is almost 
incredible. The scenery which you must necessarily 
enter is of the most romantic kind, and being elevated 
frequently on some mountain summit, you enjoy a free, 
uncontaminated circulation of air, which invigorates the 
body, and gives buoyancy to the mind. 

" Having never seen the manner of finding Wild Bees 
described, I thought (as it may be considered among the 
pastimes of our country) an account of it might be inter- 
esting to the readers of your work. 

" In this pursuit I always provided myself with a tin 
box, about five inches in diameter, and of sufficient depth 
to contain a honeycomb, without mashing ijt when the lid 
was put on, a glass tumbler, and a forked stick, about . 
five feet long; this stick should contain three prongs, in 
order to set the tin box in it secure, and the opposite 
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end should be sharpened for the purpose of sticking in the 
ground. I then. filled the comb with honey, and went 
either to a buckwheat field, or to some wild flowers, until I 
found a Bee, and so soon as this was the case, 1 made it 
prisoner, by placing the tumbler oyer the Bee and flower, 
and then by closing the mouth of the tumbler with the 
palm of my hand, the Bee would leave the flower and 
fly upwards against the bottom of the tumbler, and try 
Jo escape. There is never danger of being stung unless 
you hurt the Bee, in which case it will most assuredly 
revenge itself. Being thus provided, I sought an open 
spot in the wood to commence my operations; this was 
done by fixing the forked stick firmly in the ground, and 
placing the tin box containing the honey in the fork; I 
tiext put the tumbler with the Bee immediately on the 
honey, and then darkened the whole concern by placing 
my hat over it So soon as by this means the light would 
come to the bee from below, it would descend to the 
honey, and commence filling itself. This was an impor- 
tant thing to observe, and which could be easily done by 
gently raising the liat a short distance. When I sup- 
posed the Bee was partly filled, I took suddenly away 
both hat and tumbler, and this transit from darkaefl6*to 
light would make it fly immediately. The manner of 
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flight from the dish of honey is alwaysspirally,risinghigh- 
er and higher, until by its repeated circles, the proper 
height in the air is attained, when it directs a perfectly 
straight course to the hive to which it belongs. 

^^ The ground which I selected was generally so unob- 
structed by the branches of trees, that I could discern 
the flight of the Bee for one or two hundred yards. The 
time chosen was on a perfectly still and clear day, as, on a 
dark or windy day, the flight of the Bees would not only 
be Tery indirect, but the distance of seeing them so short 
as to prevent success in finding their hives. 

<<The flight -of a Bee is never varied when passing to its 
hive, unless to avoid some obstacle. Indeed, so very 
direct is its course, that among those in my neighbour- 
hood who are acquainted with this circumstance, it is a 
proverb, when an analogous thing is to be exemplified, 
to say that * it goes as straight as a Bee.' However, 
when a tree intervenes, instead of passing through its 
branches, instinct points out to the Bee the danger it is 
often subject to of being caught by the various fly-catching 
birds which may be sitting on the limbs of the tree, 
which it will always avoid by a considerable circular 
flight, or by passing beneath or above the tops of the 
trees. 
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'< The distance of the hive from me I could calculate to i 
a very great certainty, by the time which elapsed be» 
tween the departure from, and return o^ the Bee to the 
dish, allowing, as experience had taught me, from three 
to four minutes per mile; one and a half minute for it 
to carry its burtbusn to the hive, one or two minutes to 
deposit its honey, (according to the depth of the hole in the 
tree into which it had to crawl,) and one minute to return 
unencumbered. In this manner I have succeeded in 
finding hives at a distance of several miles from my start- 
ing place. 

^< On the return of the Bee to the dish, its flight was 
marked by the same spiral movements, until it would 
again settle in the honey. This Bee, in every instance, was 
accompanied by other Bees, which, having discovered 
the spoils it brought to the hive, would follow it, to par^ 
take of the same treasure; and, the shorter the distance to 
the hive, the greater would be the number of visitants to 
the dish. This was another sure guide for me to judge 
of the distance. When a number settled on the honey, 
I caught and confined tiiem in the tumbler, by tying 
it with them in my handkerchief. Having marked the 
course of the first Bee, I then carried my various articles 
in that direction, (which I was always able to ascertain 
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to a considerable distance by mmnn of a pocket compass,) 
perhaps for half a mile, or more or less, as I judged the 
distance of the tree I was in search of, and, making the 
same preparations as at first, I placed the tumbler of Bees 
again on the honey, and suffered them, under coyer of my 
hat, to begin to fill themselves, when I would let them 
off, by taking away the hat and tumbler as before. 
This plan I repeated as often as was necessary to bring 
me to the foot of the tree which contained the swarm of 
B^es. As I approached the spot, the Bees would con- 
gregate in great numbers about the dish: the party flying 
from the plate always returning with recruits. 

^ I never suffered my prisoner Bees to fill themselves to 
surfeit, as, in this case, my efforts would have been use- 
less, for these Bees would never have returned again. 

<< The description of trees on which I usually found 
these hives were the white pine and hemlock, and the 
entrance for the swarm mostly was a small hole, situated, 
generally, high in the trunk,* in which case it was diffi- 

** * As there are more animals beside man which are fond of sweei 
ikingt, the Bees seem to be aware of the number and voracity of 
their enemies ; hence the reason of their choosing large trees and 
small holes as entrances for their hives, in order to keep out in- 
truders from their honey. Foxes and Bears are among their most 
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cult to discover it; but when situated nearer the earth, ^ 
the ingress and egress of the Bees would be plainly seen, 
on the first approach to the tree. It frequently happened, 
that, owing to the very great height of the hives, I had 
to resort to a variation in my mode of finding them, and 
this would be by marking the suspected tree with an 
axe, and then, with my honey, tumbler, and prisoner 
Bees, I would take a side position of several hundred 
yards from the tree which I had marked with my axe, 
and from this position, start some Bees, in order to get, a 
cross line, or form a right angle by their flight, and hav- 
ing watched the course of the Bees, I marked this line 
until it crossed the first line, at which spot I invariably 
found the swarm, and, not unfrequently, in the identical 
tree that I had marked. 

' "It sometimes happened that I would pass the tree con- 
taining the swarm, in which case the Bees let off would 
not return to my dish; and I had then to resort to the 
expedient of making a fire and heating some stones, on 

formidable enemies, and while the former, with all their cunning, 
fail frequently in obtaining this mellifluoue plunder, the latter, by 
boldness, ability to climb, and the impervious nature of their skin to 
the weapons of the Bees, seldom fail to secure honey from hives, 
of which they are immoderately fond." 
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which I placed some honeycomb, until a considerable 
smoke was produced; the fumes ascending would attract 
the notice of the Bees, and would bring them in num- 
bers to the spot I then placed the dish within their 
reach, and not only obtained the precise course to this 
hive, but have frequently made prisoners of Bees drawn 
from other and more distant hives. The members of 
the two communities could be easily distinguished, as, 
the moment one approached the other, a battle between 
them would immediately ensue. 

" When a hive was favourably situated, on a moderate 
sized tree, I would prefer climbing to the spot, and thrust 
in a lighted match of brimstone, and disable the 3ees, 
until I thought I could take the honey with safety. 1 
would then cut a hole beside the hive and take the honey 
away, and having provided a small line and a bucket, 
would lower it down by degrees, until all was accom-i 
plished. In this way, I have not unfrequently obtained 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred pounds of 
honey from a single hive. 

" When the trees were large, and the hive at a great 
distance from the ground, the only plan to obtain the 
honey was to cut down the tree; and, although this is 
the easiest plan, yet it ought not to be adopted, unless 
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the other fails, as, should the tree be very hollow, it will 
break in its fall, and most of the honey would be lost 
It is also attended with danger, because the anxiety to 
secure the honey before it runs away, will cause many 
persons to run immediately to the hive, and they are 
often punished most severely by the Bees, which swarm 
on the outside at first to ascertain the cause of their dis- 
turbance, but soon return again into the hole, when they 
can be destroyed by means of sulphur, and their honey 
taken." 

In most of the wine countries of Europe, the vintage 
takes place in October. The grape is one of the latest 
fruits in ripening. When gathered, they are immediate- 
ly pressed, and the juice is fermented like that of apples 
in making cyder. A great variety of wines is produced 
from the different kinds of grapes, or the diversity of cli- 
mates where they grow. In England, this fruit does not 
ripen with sufficient constancy to be worth cultivation 
for the purpose of making wine. 

This month is particularly chosen, on account of its 
mild temperature, for the brewing of malt liquor designed 
for long keeping, which is therefore commonly called 
ddd October. 

During the last part of September, and the first part of 
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October, the sport of rail-shooting is pursued with great 
avidity on the Delaware. 

The following account of the Rail, we extract from 
the Cabinet of Natural History: 

<< Of all our land or water fowl, perhaps none affords the 
sportsman more agreeable amusement, or a more deli- 
cious repast, than the little bird now before us. This 
amusement is indeed temporary, lasting only two or 
three hours in the day, for four or five weeks in each 
year; but as it occurs in the most agreeable and temper- 
ate of our seasons, it is attended with little or no fatigue to 
the gunner, and is frequently successful; it attracts nu- 
merous followers, and is pursued, in such places as the 
birds frequent, with great eagerness and enthusiasm. 

<<The natural history of the Rail, or, as it is called in 
Virginia, the Sora, and in South Carolina, the Coot, is, 
to the most of our sportsmen, involved in profound and 
inexplicable mystery. It comes, they know not whence; 
and goes, they know not whither. No one can detect 
their first moment of arrival; yet all at once the reedy 
shores and grassy marshes of our large rivers swarm 
with them, thousands being sometimes found within the 
space of a few acres. These, when they do venture on 
the wing, seem to fly so feebly, and in such short fluttering 
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lights among the reeds, as to render it highly improba- 
ble, to most people, that they could possibly make their 
way over an extensive tract of country. Yet, on the 
first smart frost that occurs, the whole suddenly disap* 
pear, as if they had never been. 

<<To account for these extraordinary phenomena, it has 
been supposed, by some, that they bury themselves in 
the mud; but as this is every year dug into by ditchers 
and people employed in repairing the banks, without any 
of those sleepers being found, where but a few weeks 
before these birds were innumerable, this theory has 
been generally abandoned. And here their researches 
into tbis mysterious matter generally end in the common 
exclamation of <What can become of them!' Some 
profound inquirers, however, not discouraged with these 
difficulties, have prosecuted their researches with more 
success; and one of those, living a few years ago near the 
mouth of James river, in Virginia, where the Rail or 
Sora are extremely numerous, has (as I was informed on 
the spot) lately discovered that they change mtofroffs! 
having himself found in his meadows an animal of an ex- 
traordinary kind, that appeared to be neither a Sora nor 
a frog; but, as he expressed it, * Something between the 
two.' He carried it to his negroes, and afterwards took 
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it home, where it lived three days, and in his own and 
his negroes' opinion, it looked like nothing in this world 
but a real Sora, changing into a frog! What farther 
confirms this grand discovery, is the well known circum- 
stance of the frogs ceasing to hollow as soon as the Sora 
comes in the Pall. 

"This sagacious discoverer, however, like many others 
renowned in history, has found but few supporters; 
and, except his own negroes, has not, as far as I can learn, 
made a single convert to his opinion. Matters being so 
circumstanced, and some explanation necessary, I shall 
endeavour to throw a little more light on the subject, by 
a simple detail of facts, leaving the reader to form his 
own theory as he pleases. 

"The Rail or Sora belongs to a genus of birds of which 
about thirty different species are enumerated by natural- 
ists; and these are distributed over almost every region 
of the habitable parts of the earth. The general character 
of these is every where the same. They run swiftly, fly 
slowly, and usually with the legs hanging down; become 
extremely fat; are fond of concealment, and, wherever 
it is practicable, prefer running to flying. Most of them 
are migratory, and abound during the summer in certain 
countries, the inhabitants of which have very rarely an 
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opportunity of seeing them. Of this last the Land Rail 
of Britain is a striking example. This bird, which, du- 
ring the summer months, may be heard in almost every 
grass and clover field in the kingdom, uttering its com* 
mon note, creky creky from sunset to a late hotir in the 
night, is yet unknown, by sight, to more than nine-tenths 
of the inhabitants. * Its well known cry,' says Bewick, 
<is first heard as soon as the grass becomes long enough 
to shelter it, and continues till the grass is cut; but the 
bird is seldom seen, for it constantly skulks among the 
thickest part of the herbage, and runs so nimbly through^ 
it, winding and doubling in every direction, that it is 
difficult to come near it; when hard pushed by the dog, 
it sometimes stops short, and squats down, by which 
means its too eager pursuer overshoots the spot, and loses 
the trace. It seldom springs but when driven to extre- 
mity, and generally flies with its legs hanging down, but 
never to a great distance; as soon as it alights it runs off, 
and before the fowler has reached the spot, the bird is at 
a considerable distance.' The Water Crake^ or Spot- 
ted Rail of the same country, which in its plumage 
approaches nearer to our Rail, is another notable exam- 
ple of the same general habit of the genus. <Its com- 
mon abode,' says the same writer, <is in low swampy 
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grounds, in which are pools or streamlets overgrown 
with willows, reeds and rushes, where it lurks and hides 
itself with great circumspection; it is wild, solitary, and 
shy, and will swim, dive or skulk under any cover, and 
sometimes sujQer itself to be knocked on the head, rather 
than rise before the sportsman and his dog.' The Water 
Rail of the same country is equally noted for the like 
habits. In short, the whole genus possess this strong 
&mily character in a very remarkable degree. 

" These three species are well known to migrate into 
Britain early in spring, and to leave it for the more 
southern parts of Europe in autumn. Yet they are rarely 
or never seen in 'their passage to or from the countries 
where they are regularly found at different seasons of the 
year; and this for the very same reasons, that they are 
so rarely seen even in the places where they inhabit. 

<<It is not, therefore, at all surprising, that the regular 
migrations of the American Rail or Sora should, in like 
manner, have escaped notice in a country like this, whose 
population bears so small a proportion to its extent, and 
where the study of natural history is so little attended to. 
But that these migrations do actually take place, from 
north to south, and vice versa^ may be fairly inferred 
from the common practice of thousands of other species 
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of birds less solicitous of concealment, and also from the 
following facts: 

" On the twenty-second day of February, I killed two 
of these birds in the neighbourhood of Savannah, in 
Georgia, where they have never been observed during 
the summer. On the second of the May following, I 
shot another in a watery thicket below Philadelphia, 
between the rivers Schuylkill and Delaware, in what is 
usually called the Neck, This last was a male, in full 
plumage. We are also informed, that they arrive at 
Hudson's Bay early in June, and again leave that settle- 
ment for the south early in autumn. That many of them 
also remain here to breed is proved by the testimony of 
persons of credit and intelligence with whom 1 have 
conversed, both here and on James river in Virginia, 
who have seen their nests, eggs and young. In the ex- 
tensive meadows that border the Schuylkill and Delaware, 
it was formerly common, before the country was so 
thickly settled there, to find young Rail in the first mow- 
ing time, among the grass. Mr. James Bartram, brother 
to the botanist, a venerable and active man of eighty- 
three, and well acquainted with this bird, says, that he 
has often seen and caught young Rail in his own mea- 
dows in the month of June; he has also seen their nest, 
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which he says is usually in a tussock of grass, formed 
of a little dry grass, and has four or five eggs of a dirty 
whitish colour, with brown or blackish spots; the young 
run off as soon as they break the shell, are then quite 
black, and run about among the grass like mice. The 
old ones he has very rarely observed at that time, but 
the young often. Almost every old settler along these 
meadows, with whom I have conversed, has occasionally 
seen young Rail in mowing time; and all agree in des- 
cribing them as covered with blackish down. There 
can, therefore, be no reasonable doubt as to the residence 
of many of these birds both here and to the northward 
during the summer. That there can be as little doubt 
relative to their winter retreat, will appear more parti- 
cularly towards the sequel of the present account Dur- 
ing their residence here, in summer, their manners 
exactly correspond with those of the Water Crake of 
Britain, already quoted; so that, though actually a differ- 
ent species, their particular habits, common places of 
resort, and eagerness for concealment, are as nearly the 
same as the nature of the climates will admit 

"Early in August, when the reeds along the shores of 
the Delaware have attained their falL growth, the Rail 
resort to them in great numbers, to feed on the seeds of 
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this plant, of which they, as well as the Rice-birds, and 
several others, are immoderately fond. These reeds^ 
which appear to be the Zizania panicula effxisa of Lin- 
naeus, and the Zizania clavulosa of Wildenow, grow up 
from the soft muddy shores of the tide water, which are 
alternately dry, and covered with four or five feet of 
water. They rise with an erect, tapering stem, to the 
height of eight or ten feet, being nearly as thick below 
as a man's wrist, and cover tracts along the river, of 
many acres. The cattle feed on their long green leaves 
with avidity, and wade in after them, as far as they dare 
safely venture. They grow up so close together that, 
except at or near high water, a boat can with difficulty 
make its way through among them. The seeds are pro- 
duced at the top of the plant, thcsblossoms or male parts 
occupying the lower branches of the pannicle, and the 
seeds the higher. These seeds are nearly as long as a 
common sized pin, somewhat more slender, white, sweet 
to the taste, and very nutritive, as appears by their efiects 
on the various birds that, at this season, feed on them. 

"When the reeds are in this state, and even while in 
blossom, the Rail are found to have taken possession of 
them in great numbers. These are generally numerous 
in proportion to the full and promising crop of the former. 
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As you walk along the embankment of the river, at this 
season, you hear them squeaking in every direction, like 
young puppies; if a stone be thrown among the reeds, 
there is a general outcry, and a reiterated kuk huh kuk, 
something like that of a guinea-fowl. Any sudden 
noise, or the discharge of a gun, produces the same effect 
In the meantime, none are to be seen, unless it be at or 
near high-water; for when the tide is low, they univer- 
sally secrete themselves among the interstices of the 
reeds, and you may walk past, and even over them, 
where there are hundreds, without seeing a single indi- 
vidual. On their first arrival they are generally leau, 
and unfit for the table; but as the reeds ripen, they 
rapidly fatten, and from the twentieth of September to 
the middle of October, are excellent, and eagerly sought 
after. The usual method of shooting them, in this quar- 
ter of the country, is as follows: — The sportsman fur- 
nishes himself with a light batteau, and a stout experienced 
boatman,* with a pole twelve or fifteen feet long, thick- 
ened at the lower end, to prevent it from sinking too deep 
into the mud. About two hours or so before high-water, 
they enter the reeds, and each takes his post, the sports- 

* See cut on page 189. 
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man standing in the bow ready for action, the boatoian 
on the stern-seaty pushing her steadily through the reeds. 
The Rail generally spring singly, as the boat advances^ 
and at a short distance a-head, are instantly shot down, 
while the boatman, keeping his eye on the spot where 
the bird fell, directs the boat forward, and picks it up as 
the gunner is loading. It is also the boatman's business 
to keep a sharp look-out, and give the word mark, when 
a Rail springs on either side, without being observed by 
the sportsman, and to note the exact spot where it falls, 
until he has picked it up; for this once lost sight of, 
owing to the sameness in the appearance of the reeds, is 
seldom found again. In this manner the boat moves 
steadily through, and over the reeds, the birds flushing 
and falling, the gunner loading and firing, while the 
boatman is pushing and picking up. The sport con- 
tinues till an hour or two after high-water, when the 
shallowness of the water, and the strength and weight of 
the floating reeds, as also the backwardness of the game 
to spring as the tide decreases, obliges them to return. 
Several boats are sometimes within a short distance of 
each other, and a perpetual cracking of fowling-pieces pre- 
vails along the whole reedy shores of the river. In these 
excursions it is not uncommon for an active and expert 
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marksman to kill ten or twelve dozens in a tide. They 
are usually shot singly, though I have known five killed 
at one discharge of a double-barrelled piece. These in- 
stances, however, are rare. 

" The flight of these birds among the reeds is usually 
low; and, shelter being abundant, is rarely extended to 
more than fifty or one hundred yards. When winged, 
and uninjured in their legs, they swim and dive with 
great rapidity, and are seldom seen to rise again. I have 
several times, on such occasions, discovered them cling- 
ing with their feet to the reeds under the water, and at 
other times skulking under the floating reeds, with their 
bill just above the surface. Sometimes, when wounded, 
they dive, and rising under the gunwale of the boat, 
secrete themselves there, moving round as the boat 
moves, until they have an opportunity of escaping un- 
noticed: They are feeble and delicate in every thing 
but the legs, which seem to possess great vigour and 
energy; and their bodies being so remarkably thin, or 
compressed, as to be less than an inch and a quarter 
through transversely, they are enabled to pass between 
the reeds like rats. When seen, they are almost con- 
stantly jetting up the tail. Yet, though their flight 
among the reeds seems feeble and fluttering, every sports- 
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man, who is acquainted with them here, muat have seen 
them occasionally rising to a considerable height, stretch- 
ing out their legs behind them, and flying rapidly across 
the river, where it is more than a mile in width. 

<^ Such is the mode of Rail-shooting in the neighbour- 
hood of Philadelphia. In Virginia, particularly along 
the shores of James river, within the tide water, where 
the Rail, or Sora, are in prodigious numbers, they are 
also shot on the wing, but more usually taken at night in 
the following manner: — A kind of iron grate is fixed on 
the top of a stout pole, which is placed like a mast, in a 
light canoe, and filled with fire. The darker the night, 
the more successful is the sport The person who man- 
ages the canoe is provided with a light paddle, ten or 
twelve feet in length; and about an hour before high- 
water proceeds through among the reeds, which lie 
broken and floating on the surface. The whole space, 
for a considerable way round the canoe, is completely 
enlightened; the birds stare with astonishment, and as 
they appear, are knocked on the head with the paddle, 
and thrown into the canoe. In this manner from twenty 
t6 eighty dozens have been killed by three negroes, in 
the short space of three hours. 

" At the same season, or a little earlier, they are very 
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numerous in the lagoons near Detroit, on our northern 
frontiers, where another species of reeds (of which they 
are equally fond) grows in shallows, in great abundance. 
Gentlemen who have shot them there, and on whose 
judgment I can rely, assure me, that they differ in nothing 
from those they have usually killed on the shores of the 
Delaware and Schuylkill; they are equally fat, and ex- 
quisite eating. On the sea coast of New Jersey, where 
these reeds are not to be found, this bird is altogether 
unknown; though along the marshes of Maurice river, 
and other tributary streams of the Delaware, and where- 
ever the reeds abound, the Rail are sure to be found also. 
Most of them leave Pennsylvania before the end of 
October, and the southern States early in November; 
though numbers linger in the warm southern marshes 
the whole winter. A very worthy gentleman, Mr. 
Harrison, who lives in Kittiwan, near a creek of that 
name, on the borders of James river, informed me, that 
in burning his meadows early in March, they generally 
raise and destroy several of these birds. That the great 
body of these Rail winter in countries beyond the United 
States, is rendered highly probable ftom their being so 
frequently met with at sea, between our shores and the 
West India Islands. A captain Douglass informed me, 
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that on his voyage from St Domingo to Philadelphia^ 
and more than a hundred miles from the capes of the 
Delaware, one night the man at the helm was alarmed 
by a sudden crash on deck, that broke the glass in the 
binnacle, and put out the light On examining into the 
cause, three Rail were found on deck, two of which were 
killed on the spot, and the other died soon after. The late 
bishop Madison, president of William and Mary college^ 
Virginia, assured me, that a Mr. Skipwith, for some time 
our consul in Europe, informed him that, in his return to 
the United States, when upwards of three hundred miles 
from the capes of the Chesapeake, several Rail or Soras, 
I think five or six, came on board, and were caught by 
the people. Mr. Skipwith being well aquainted with 
the bird, assured him that they were the very same with 
those usually killed on James river. I have received 
like assurances from several other gentlemen, and cap- 
tains of vessels, who have met with these birds between 
the main land and the islands, so as to leave no doubt on 
my mind of the fact For, why should it be considered 
incredible that a bird which can both swim and dive 
well, and at pleasift*e fly with great rapidity, as I have 
myself frequently witnessed, should be incapable of mi- 
grating, like so many others, over extensive tracts of 
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land or sea? Inhabiting, as they do, the remote regions 
of Hudson^s Bay, where it is impossible they could sub- 
sist during the rigours of their winter, they must either 
emigrate thence or perish; and as the same places in 
Pennsylvania^ which abound with them in October, are 
often laid under ice and snow during the winter, it is 
as impossible that they could exist here in that inclement 
season; Heaven has therefore given them, in common 
with many others, certain prescience of these circum- 
stances; and judgment, as well as strength of flight, suf- 
ficient to seek more genial climates, abounding with their 
suitable food. 

<< The Rail is nine inches long, and fourteen inches in 
extent; bill yellow, blackish towards the point; lores, 
front, crown, chin, and stripe down the throat, black; 
line over the eye, cheeks and breast, fine light ash; sides 
of the crown, neck, and upper parts generally, olive 
brown, streaked with black, and also with long lines of 
pure white, the feathers being centered with black, on a 
brown olive ground, and edged with white; these touches 
of white are shorter near the shoulder of the wing, 
lengthening as they descend; wing plain olive brown; 
tertials streaked with black and long lines of white; tail 
pointed, dusky olive brown, centered with black, the 
Q 
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four middle feathers bordered for half their length with 
lines of white; lower part of the breast marked with 
semicircular lines of white, on a light ash ground; belly 
white; sides under the wings deep olive, barred with 
black, white and reddish buff; Tent brownish buff; legs, 
feet and naked part of the thighs, yellowish green; ex- 
terior edge of the wing white; eyes reddifih hazel. 

<< The females and young of the first season have the 
throat white, the breast pale brown, and little or no 
black on the head. The males may always be distin- 
guished by their ashy blue breasts and black throats. 

<< During the greater part of the months of September 
and October, the market of Philadelphia is abundantly 
supplied with Rail, which are sold from half a dollar to 
a dollar a dozen. Soon after the twentieth of October, 
at which time our first smart frosts generally take place, 
these birds move off to the south. In Virginia they 
usually remain until the first week in November. 

<^ Since the above was written, I have received from 
Mr. George Ord, of Philadelphia, some curious particulars 
relative to this bird, which, as they are new, and oome 
from a gentleman of respectability, are worthy of being 
recorded, and merit further investigation. 

««My personal experience,' says Mr* Ord, < has made 
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me acquainted with a fact in the history of the Rail^ 
which perhaps is not generally known; and I shall, as 
briefly as possible, communicate it to you. Some time 
in the autumn of the year 1809, as I was walking in a 
yard, after a severe shower of rain, I perceived the feet 
of a bird projecting from a spout. I pulled it out, and 
discovered it to be a Rail, very vigorous, and in perfect 
health. The bird was placed in a small room, on a gin« 
case; and I was amusing myself with it, when, in the act 
of pointing my finger at it, it suddenly sprang forward, 
apparently much irritated, fell to the floor, and stretch- 
ing out its feet, and bending its neck, until the head 
nearly touched the back, became to all appearance life- 
less. Thinking the fall had killed the bird, I took it up, 
and began to lament my rashness in provoking it In a 
few minutes it again breathed; and it was some time 
before it perfectly recovered from the fit into which, it 
now appeared evident, it had fallen. I placed the Kail 
in a room, wherein Canary birds were confined; and re- 
solved that, on the succeeding day, I would endeavour 
to discover whether or not the passion of anger had pro- 
duced the fit. I entered the room at the appointed time, 
and approached the bird, which had retired, on behold- 
ing me, in a sullen humour, to a corner. On pointing 
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my finger at it, its feathers were immediately ruffled; 
and in an instant it sprang forward, as in the first in- 
stance, and fell into a similar fit The following day the 
experiment was repeated, with the like efiect In the 
autumn of 1811, as I was shooting amongst the reeds, I 
perceived a Rail rise but a few feet before my batteau. 
The bird had risen about a yard when it became en- 
tangled in the tops of a small bunch of reeds, and imme- 
diately fell. Its feet and neck were extended, as in the 
instances above mentioned; and before it had time to 
recover, I killed it. Some few days afterwards, as a friend 
and I were shooting in the same place, he killed a Rail, 
and, as we approached the spot to pick it up, another 
was perceived, not A foot oflf, in a fit I took up the 
bird, and placed it in the crown of my hat In a few 
moments it revived, and was as vigorous as ever. These 
facts go to prove, that the Rail is subject to gusts of 
passion, which operate to so violent a degree as to pro- 
duce a disease, similar in its efiects to epilepsy. I leave 
the explication of the phenomenon to those pathologists 
who are competent and willing to investigate it. It may 
be worthy of remark, that the birds afiected as described, 
were all females of the Rallus Carolinus, or Common 
Rail. 
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<* < The Rail, though generally'reputed a simple bird, 
will sometimes manifest symptoms of considerable intel- 
ligence. To those acquainted with Rail-shooting, it is 
hardly necessary to mention, that the tide, in its influx, 
is considered an almost indispensable auxiliary; for, when 
the water is off the marsh, the lubricity of the mud, the 
height and compactness of the reed, and the swiftness 
of foot of the game, tend to weary the sportsman and 
frustrate his endeavours. Even should he succeed in 
a tolerable degree, the reward is not commensurate to 
the labour. I have entered the marsh in a batteau, at a 
common tide, and in a well-known haunt have beheld 
but few birds. The next better tide, on resorting to the 
same spot, 1 have perceived abundance of game. The 
fact is, the Rail dive, and conceal themselves beneath the 
fallen reed, merely projecting their heads above the sur- 
face of the water for air, and remain in that situation 
until the sportsman has passed them; and it is well 
known, that it is a common practice with wounded Rail 
to dive to the bottom, and, holding upon some vegetable 
substance, support themselves in that situation until ex- 
hausted. During such times, the bird, in escaping from 
one enemy, has often to encounter another not less for- 
midable. Eels and catfish swarm in every direction, 
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prowling for prey; and it is ten to one if a wounded Rail 
escapes them. I myself have beheld a large eel make 
off with a bird that I had shot, before I had time to pick 
it up; and one of my boys, in bobbing for eels, caught 
one with a whole Rail in its belly. 

«*I have heard it observed, that on the increase of the 
moon, the Rail improves in fatness, and decreases in a 
considerable degree with that planet Sometimes I have 
suppoi^d that the remark was just. If it be a fact, I 
think it may be explained on the supposition that the 
bird is enabled to feed at night, as well as by day, while 
it has the benefit of the moon, and with less interruption 
than at other periods.' '' 

At the very close of the month a few flowers still cheer 
the eye; and there is a second blow of some kinds, par- 
ticularly the woodbine. But the scent of all these late 
flowers is comparatively very faint. The greenhouse, • 
however, is in high perfection at this period, and by its 
contrast with the nakedness of the fields and gardens, is 
now doubly grateful. 

Unconscioas of a less propitious clime 
There blooms exotic beauty, warm and snug', 
While the winds whistle and the snows descend. 
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The spiry mjrrtle with un withering leaf 

Shines there and flourishes. The golden boast 

Of Portugal and Western India there, 

The ruddier orange and the paler lime, 

Peep through their polished foliage at the storm, . 

And seem to smile at what they need not fear. 

Th' amomum there with intermingling flowers 

And cherries hangs her twigs. Geranium boasts 

Her crimson honours; and the spangled beau, 

Ficoides, glitters bright the winter long. 

All plants of every leaf that can endure 

The winter's frown, if screenM from his shrewd bite. 

Live there and prosper. Those Ansonia claims. 

Levantine regions these ; th' Azores send 

Their jessamine, her jessamine remote 

Caffiraia; foreigners from many lands. 

They form one social shade, as if conven'd 

By magic summons of th' Orphean lyre. 

Cowper's Task. 

The autumnal flowers of our woods have been very hap- 
pily portrayed by some of our native artists. Doughty, 
in particular, Is very skilful in this way. Our painters 
have been very successful in England; and the following 
story by Mrs. Hofland, which, she says, is founded on 
fact, shows the sort of patronage on which they must 
depend in a great measure for success: 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST. 

At the time when the United States of America de* 
clared war against Great Britain, a few of the inhabitants 
still preserved their attachment to the country from 
which they sprang, and were in consequence exposed to 
great distress and many privations. Among others, the 
Rev. John Melville, a loyalist clergyman, was compelled 
to leave his situation, and seek assistance in Eagland. 

He was accompanied by his orphan grandson, then 
about seven years of age, the only relative of the good 
old man's, and alike the source of his care and comfort. 
His mother died before he had learned to lisp her nftnie, 
and his father fell, three years afterwards, fighting on the 
side of the British; so that little Melville White had 
never known the afiectionate caresses of any one, save 
those of his beloved grandsire, for whom he felt the most 
enthusiastic afiection. He was, for his age, a tall, hand- 
some boy; but the scenes of strife and sorrow in which 
his country was involved, and more especially the anx- 
iety which oppressed his only relative, appeared to hkve 
had some effect on his health and spirits; for he Idoked 
pale and serious, was very shy of strangers, and sdldom 
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engaged in the sports and amusements so general, and 
indeed so desirable, at his age. 

On arriving in London, Mr. Melyille took lodgings 
ifi the second floor of a large house in Greek Street, 
Soho, hoping to find in that neighbourhood, which was 
then considered a genteel part of the town, friends 
through whose assistance and interest he should be pro- 
vided for either in the church, or by a pension from that 
government for whose cause he had suffered. In prose- 
cuting this object, which employed him fruitlessly for 
many a wearisome day, he was obliged to leave poor 
little Melville to melancholy solitude; for such was the 
prejudice which then prevailed, that the very circum- 
stance of his being an American would have made the 
little boys in Soho Square avoid, or insult him, had he 
ventured to seek a playmate, or to enjoy a little air 
among them. 

This he was seldom inclined to do; for he had been 
used to wide-spread prospects of sea and land, in the 
vicinity of Boston, and he pined for hills, and plains, and 
forests, and the broad waves and snow-white sails with 
which he had been familiar; and, as he could find nothing 
in his neighbourhood which supplied their loss, he spent 
his time either in learning the lessons appointed by his 
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grandfather, or in watching for his return from the win- 
dow which. looked into the street The floor below was 
occupied by the wife of a general officer, whose hus- 
band was engaged in the same disastrous war which had 
ruined the stranger; and many a time did she look with 
tearful eyes on her own little girl, when she reflected on 
the state of destitution, or even death, in which her father 
might at that moment be on the field of battle. She one 
day accosted the little boy; and, on learning that his fa- 
ther had perished in fight, she became strongly interested 
for him, took him into her apartment, and desired Celia 
to show him her playthings, and amuse him as well as 
she could. 

This little girl was not shy, like poor Melville, though 
she was mild and gentle; so that she soon addressed him 
kindly, lent him her little books to read, and ofiered to 
play at checkers with him. She was nearly as old as 
the boy; but, as she was very small for her age, and he 
was tall for his, there appeared at this period to be much 
more difierence in age than there was in the state of their 
minds: for, in all solid learning, that of Melville had 
been well stored by the cares of his relation, who was a 
fine classic scholar; but little Celia had as much the ad- 
vantage in accomplishments, as she had in fortune and 
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friends. In manners there was also a great similarity; 
for both were alike amiable, genteel, and, to a certain 
degree, thoughtful — the misfortunes of one parent, and 
the anxiety of the other, having given to each little heart 
an impression seldom experienced in childhood. 

When Mr. Melville learned from his grandson how 
he had been engaged, he waited on Mrs, Carlisle to thank . ^ 
her for her attentions to the boy; and he so deeply 
moved her pity, by his recital of mournful facts, whilst 
he won her esteem by the unaffected piety and resigna* 
tion he evinced, that she warmly interested herself in 
his cause amongst those friends in the church who were 
likely to assist him. Mr. Melville proved his gratitude, 
by spontaneoui^ly undertaking the office of tutor to her 
daughter, whose education had, in the more useful parts^ 
been deficiently attended to by a mother whose mind 
was continually in a state of alarm and solicitude; and in ' 
a short time little Celia gave evident proofs of improve- 
ment under his judicious care. 

The mind and the heart of little Melville alike ex- 
panded to pleasure and knowledge, under the delightful 
infiuence of a companionship so dear as that now offered 
to him; and, in every respect, he became an altered boy. 
The rose of health revisited his cheek; the desire and the 
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habit of exercise braced his limbs, and he grew up ath- 
letic and yet elegant, became remarkable as "the hand- 
some American boy/^ the "scion of a loyal stock/' and 
was of course deemed respectable and interesting by the 
visitors of Mrs. General Carlisle, if they happened to 
find him in her drawing-room. 

This was now not frequently the case; for, as Celia 
generally took her lessons in Mr. Melville's room, she 
afterwards continued an hour or two with her companion, 
for the sake of that perfect freedom from constraint 
which the superior elegance of her mamma's drawing- 
room prohibited. Little Melville was extremely fond 
of drawing; and Mrs. Carlisle, being a proficient in that 
delightful art, had taken great pains in giving him in- 
structions, lending him copies, and facilitating his pro- 
gress; and, a6 she believed him to be really possessed of 
great talent for painting, she advised his grandfather to 
give him every encouragement He was accordingly 
' permitted to turn their sitting-room into a kind of paint- 
ing-room; Mr. Melville strained his narrow means to 
purchase materials for him; and little Celia would sit by 
him for hours together, watching his performances, and 
admiring his productions. 

«1 think, Melville," said Mrs. Carlisle one day, "that 
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when you have Celia for a companion, and your pencil 
in your hand, no boy can be happier than you appear 
to be.'^ 

"Very true, ma'am, I do love to draw dearly; and 
Celia is so kind — she is like a mother to me." 

"A mother y child! — she is a very little one." 

"That makes no difference in love, I should think: all 
I know is, that ever since I can remember, my grand- 
father spoke of me as < a poor boy who had never known 
a mother's love;' and I always felt as if I were not ex- 
actly like other people, — that there was something want- 
ing to me besides riches and. pleasures: but now it is 
quite different; for Celia is so good to me, and I feel so 
much obliged to her, even when she scolds me, that I 
cannot help thinking she is a kind of mother to me." 

This happy intercourse, most unfortunately for the 
American boy, but happily for the ladies, was interrupted 
by the peace which took place between their respective 
countries; on which occasion General Carlisle entreated 
the females of his family to meet him in the island of 
Barbadoes, where a large property had been bequeathed 
to him, which it was his duty to visit and inspect. 

It was a comfort to Mrs. Carlisle that she had now 
placed Mr. Melville in a curacy, though it was but a 
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poor one; since it afforded the means of life to himself 
and his grandson, who had never obtained any relief 
from government This consolation was not of a nature 
to be understood by her daughter, who, as well as Mel- 
ville, wept bitterly at parting, each prophesying that 
they should never see each other more. The affection- 
ate old gentleman comforted the boy by saying that, <^in 
his opinion, they would meet again, but, undoubtedly, 
under very different circumstances, as Celia would be 
much richer than she had been, and, unless Melville 
could get forward by his profession as a painter, he would 
be much poorer, since he probably might then have no 
grandfather. " 

The boy looked wistfully on the pale face and milk- 
white locks of his venerable parent, and thought he saw 
in them the threat of a still greater misfortune than that 
which he now lamented. Throwing his arms around 
him, and shedding fresh tears as he laid his head on the 
good man's bosom, he promised to use his utmost efforts, 
and besought his grandfather <Ho try to regain his health, 
and to live for his sake; since he had now no other friend 
on the face of the wide earth." 

About a year after this event, our good clergyman had 
the satisfaction to find a painter of great eminence, from 
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his own country, who willingly undertook to instruct 
his grandson, and supplied to himself the society he had 
lost This circumstance so revived his spirits, that un- 
doubtedly it lengthened his life; and enabled him for 
several years to rejoice in the progress of the youth 
whom he had so tenderly fostered, and to receive the 
most endearing attentions from him. It was an affecting 
sight to witness the unceasing cares of a fine young man, 
like Melville White, hastening to support the faltering 
steps of his sinking parent — enduring, without a sigh, 
hours of wearisome attendance, at a time when he required 
exercise and relaxation — and finally closing in death 
those eyes which had so long looked upon him with un- 
bounded love. 

He was now only seventeen, and surrounded by diffi- 
culties; but his virtues had won the good wishes of the 
few in his neighbourhood who had noticed them, and he 
obtained commissions for portraits at low prices, which 
enabled him to pay the funeral expenses of his grand- 
father, and led, by degrees, to more extended connexion 
and better remuneration. But it is difficult to surmount 
the barriers of poverty; and our young artist had been 
educated in principles of such strict integrity, thjat he 
could not venture to contract debts, in the hope of being 
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able to provide future payment. Conscious that "to be 
poor and to seem poor" would prevent him from rising 
in the world, he expended all his gains in obtaining a 
respectable lodging, and dressing in the fashion of the 
day, often enduring the pains of hunger, and denying 
himself every amusement attended with even trifling 
expense; thus exhibiting resolution and honour, not less 
than industry and ability. 

00. day, when he was engaged in drawing an histori- 
cal sketch (which at a subsequent period was engraved 
by Bartolozzi, and admired by all), the thundering knock 
of a footman, and the sound of carriage-wheels, indicated 
a call from some person of consequence, and compelled 
him unwillingly to suspend his employment His room 
was soon afterwards entered by a gentleman and lady; 
the latter held a lovely child by the hand, and approached 
the young painter with a look of the utmost urbanity, 
presenting a card, which announced the party as " Sir 
Edmond and Lady Singleton." 

Melville bowed, and placed before them his latest pic- 
tures; in so doing, he threw down one of his earliest 
efforts, which the gentleman immediately noticed, say- 
ing, « 1 think this must be an old acquaintance of yours, 
my dear?" 
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"Yes it is, and I therefore see it with pleasure; but I 
perceive that Melville, or, I ought to say, Mr. White, is 
not equally partial to old acquaintances.'' 

There was something in the tone of this lady's voice 
familiar to the ear of our young artist; but, as his eye 
glanced over her tall, graceful form, he could not believe 
that he had ever seen her before. In withdrawing his 
eye from her, it caught the sweet face of her infant 
daughter, gazing earnestly upon him. Every feature 
recalled the long-lost friend of his infancy — the consoler 
of his early sorrows; and he involuntarily exclaimed, 
"Celia! dear little Celia!" 

The child ran towards him, saying, "I am little Celia; 
do you know me?" 

Melville was astonished; his senses were absolutely 
bewildered, when Lady Singleton, advancing, said, ^< I 
perceive you do not know me; but I can readily account 
for your forgetting even her whom in early life you call- 
ed your mother. I am Celia, whom you once loved so 
much, who still remembers you with great esteem, and 
who has induced her excellent husband to regard you as 
a friend. I do not wonder that you have forgotten me; 
for, after I began to live in the West Indies, I grew very 
a 
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last indeed; and, probably, my complexion is changed as 
well as my form." 

«But your heart is unchanged/' said Melyille, deeply 
affected. 

<<For that I can answer," said Sir E^imond; <<and I 
must also tell you, that General and Mrs. Carlide are 
equally anxious with ourselves to renew acquaintance 
with you, and to assist you in your pursuit We wish 
you to paint us all; but you must begin with the puppet^ 
whose happy likeness to her beloved mother evidently 
struck you." 

From this time, the poverty and difficulties of our 
young artist were alleviated, and his path to fame and 
fortune opened. He became a frequent visiter at the 
houses of these friends, and was received with more than 
courtesy — with sincere friendship«^by Mrs. Carlisle, 
and introduced to all those persons of rank and fashion 
who could reward his merit, and estimate the modesty^ 
integrity, and independence of his character. 

So well was he established in the good opinion of the 
public, that when he became of age, he was able to take 
a house in Cavendish Square^ where both. noble and 
royal personages sat to him for their portraits; and he 
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also executed various historical pictures of great merit, 
under the patronage of that revered monarch whom we 
now designate *' the good old king/' But never did he 
forget, for a moment, the value of his early companion, 
his first patroness and constant benefactress, whose re- 
newed friendship and continued good offices had ex- 
tended through the most critical period x)f his life, and 
made a successful painter of hini who was once a forlorn 
and unknown little artist 
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Now the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove, 
Oft startling such as studious walk below, 
And slowly circles through the waving air. 

November is associated with gloom, inasmuch as its 
days and nights are, for the most part, sullen and sad. 
But 4;he transition to this gloom is slow, gradual, and al- 
most imperceptible. The mornings of the month are 
generally foggy, and are thus described by a modern 
poet: 
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« Not pleasareless the morn, when dismal fog 
Rolls o'er the dewy plain, or thin mist drives; 
When the lone timber's saturated branch 
Drips freely." 

In the progress of day, 

" Shorn of his glory, through the dim profound 

With melancholy aspect looks the orb 

Of stifled day, and while he strives to pierce 

And dissipate the slow reluctant gloom. 

Seems but a rayless globe, an autumn moon. 

That gilds opaque the purple zone of eve. 

And yet distributes of her thrifty beam. 

Lo ! how he conquers ; now, subdued awhile. 

Awhile subduing,^ the departed mist 

Yields in a brighter beam, or darker clouds 

His crimsom disk obscure." 

The country has now exchanged its refreshing varie- 
ties of greens for the hues of saffron, russet, and dark 
brown. " The trees," says an amusing observer of na- 
ture, " generally lose their leaves in the following suc- 
cession: — walnut, mulberry, horse-chesnut, sycamore, 
lime, ash; then, after an interval, elm: 



^ To him who walks 



Now in the sheltered mead, loud roars above, 
Among the naked branches of the elm, 
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Still fresheniDgr as the hurried doad departs, 
The strong Atlantie gale<' _ v 

Then beech and oak, then apple and peech trees, some- 
times not till the end of November; and lastly, pollard- 
oaks and young beeches, which retain their withered 
leaves till pushed off by the new ones in spring." 

The rural economy of the month is thus described by 
the same writer: — " The farmer endeavours to finish his 
ploughing this month, and then lays up his instruments for 
the spring. Cattle are kept in the yard or stable, sheep 
turned into the turnip-field, or in bad weather fed with 
hay, bees moved under shelter, and pigeons fed in the 
dove-house." 

The gardens, for the most part, begin to show the 
wear of desolation, and but little of their floral pride re- 
mains without doors. Meanwhile, a mimic garden is 
displayed within, and the hyacinth, narcissus, &e., are 
assembled there to gladden us with anticipations of the 
coming spring. 

Though sombre and drear, a November day is a car- 
nival for the reflective observer; the very falling of the 
leaves, intercepted in their descent by a little whirl or 
hurricane, is to him a feast of meditation, and <* the soul, 
dissolving, as it were, into a spirit of melancholy enthu- 
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siasm, acknowledges that silent pathos, which governs 
without subduing- the heart. *' — ^< This season, so sacred 
to the enthusiast, has been, in all ages, selected by the 
poet and the moralist, as a theme for poetic description 
and moral reflection;" and we may add that amidst such 
scenes, Newton drew the most glorious problem of his 
philosophy, and Bishop Home his simple but pathetic 
lines on the " Fall of the Leaf," — lessons of nature which 
will still find their way to the hearts of mankind, When 
the more subtle workings of speculative philosophy shall 
be forgotten with their promoters. 

As the maturing and dispersing of seeds was a strik- 
ing character of the last month, so the fall of the leaf dis- 
tinguishes the present. From this circumstance the 
whole declining season of the year is often in common 
language denominated tiie/alL The melancholy sensa- 
tions which attend this gradual death of vegetable nature, 
by which the trees are stripped of all their beauty^ and 
left so many monuments of decay and desolation, forcibly 
suggests to the reflecting mind an apt comparison for the 
fugitive generations of man. This quick succession of 
springing and falling leaves has been thus beautifully ap- 
plied by Homer. 
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Like leaves on trees the race of man is found. 

Now green in youth, now withering on the ground. 

Another race the following spring supplies, 

They fall successive, and successive rise : 

So generations in their course decay. 

So flourish these, when those are passed away. 

P0PE*S HOIOER. 

The loss of verdure, together with the shortened days, 
the diminished warmth, and frequent rains, justify the 
title of the gloomy month of Novem.ber: and it seems 
to be felt as such by other animals besides man. 

In pensive guise, 
Oft let me wander o^er the russet mead,. 
And through the saddened grove, where scarce is heard 
One dying strain, to cheer the woodsman's toil. 
Haply some widowed songster poura his plaint. 
Far, in faint warblings, through the tawny copse. 
While congregated thrushes, linnets, larks. 
And each Wild throaty whose artless^strains so late> 
SwellM all the music of 1;he swarming shades, 
RobbM of their tuneful jsouls, now shivering sit 
On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock ; 
With not a brightness waving o'er their plumes. 
And nought save chattering discord in their note. 

Thomson. 
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Intervals^ however, of clear and pleasant weather occa- 
sionally happen; and in general the autumnal months 
are, in our country, softer and less variable than the cor- 
responding ones in spring. It long continues 

The pale descendiDg year, yet pleasing Btill. 

In fair weather the mornings are sharp; but the hoar- 
frost, or thin ice, soon vanishes before the rising sun. 

The lengthened night elapsed, the morning shines, 

Serene, in all -her dewy beauty bright, 

Unfolding fair the last autunanal day. 

And now the moanting sun dispels the fog; 

The rigid hoar-frost melts before his beam ; 

And hung on every spray, on every blade 

Of grass, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 

Thomson. 

The process of scattering seeds, begun by the winds 
of October, is continued during this month. But this 
is hot the only means of dispersing seeds over the 
earth. 

The principal of the inanimate agents, provided by 
nature for scattering the seeds of plants over the globe, 
are the movements of the atmosphere and of the ocean, 
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and the eoi»rtaat flow of water from the mountains to the 
sea. ^To begin with the winds: a great number of seeds 
are furnished with downy and feathery appendages, ena- 
bling them, when ripe, to float in the air, and to be 
wafted easily to great distances by the most gentle breeze. 
Other plants are fitted for dispersion by means of an at- 
tached wing, as in the case of the fir-tree, so that they 
are caught up by the wind as they fall from the cone, 
and are carried to a distance. Amongst the compara- 
tively small number of plants known to Linnseus,no less 
than one hundred and thirty-eight genera are enumerated 
as having winged seeds. 

As winds often prevail for days, weeks, or even months 
together, in the same direction, these means of tranporta- 
tion may sometimes be without limits; and even the 
heavier grains may be borne through considerable spaces, 
in a very short time, during ordinary tempests; for 
strong gales, which can sweep along grains of sand, often 
move at the rate of about forty miles an hour, and if the 
storm be very violent, at the rate of fifty-six miles. The 
hurricanes of tropical regions, which root up trees and 
throw down buildings, sweep along at the rate of ninety 
miles an hour, so that, for however short a time they pre- 
vail, they may carry even the heavier fruits and seeds 
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over friths and seas of considerable width, and, doubtless^ 
are often the means of introducing into islands the yege« 
tation of adjoining continents. Whirlwinds are also in* 
stramental in bearing along heavy vegetable substances 
to considerable distances. Slight ones may frequently 
be observed in our fields, in summer, carrying up hay- 
eocks into the air, and then letting fall small tufts of 
hay far and wide over the country; biit they are some- 
times so powerful as to dry up lakes and ponds, and to 
break off the boughs of trees, and carry them pp in a 
whirling column of air. 

Franklin tells us, in one of his letters, that he saw, in 
Maryland, a i^i^hirlwind which began by taking up the 
dust which lay in the road, in the form of a sugar-loaf 
with the pointed end downwards, and soon after grew to 
the height of forty or fifty feet, being twenty or thirty 
in diameter. It advanced in a direction contrary to the 
wind, and although the rotatory motion of the column was 
surprisingly rapid, its onward progress was sufficiently 
slow to allow a man to keep pace with it on foot. Frank- 
lin followed it on horseback, accompanied by his son, 
for three-quarters of a mile, and saw it enter a wood, 
where it twisted and turned round large trees with sur- 
prising force. These were carried up in a spiral line, 
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and were seen flying in the air, together with boughs and 
innumerable leaves, which, from their height, appeared 
reduced to the apparent size of flies. As this cause op- 
perates at difierent intervals of time throughout a great 
portion of the earth's surface, it may be the means of bear- 
ing not only plants, but insects, land-testacea and their 
eggs, with many other species of animals, to points which 
they could never otherwise have reached, and from 
which they may then begin to propagate themselves again 
as from a new centre. 

The seeds of some aquatic fresh-water plants are of the 
form of shells, or small canoes, and on this account they 
swim on the surface, and are carried along by the wind 
and stream. Others are furnished with fibres, which serve 
the purpose of masts and sails, so that they are impelled 
along by the winds, even where there is no current 
They cannot take root until the water stagnates, or till 
they reach some sheltered corner, where they may live 
without being exposed to too much agitation from winds 
and currents. The above-mentioned contrivances may 
enable aquatic plants to difiuse themselves gradually to 
considerable distances wherever there is a great chain 
of lakes, or a river which traverses a large continent It 
has been found that a great numerical proportion of the 
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exceptions to the limitation of species to certain quar- 
ters of the globe, occur in the various tribes of crypto- 
gamic plants. Linnaeus observed, that as the germs 
of plants of this class, such as mosses, fungi, and lich- 
ens, consists of an impalpable powder, the particles of 
which are scarcely visible to the naked eye, there is no 
difficulty to account for their being dispersed throughout 
the atmosphere, and carried to every point of the globe, 
v\^here there is a station fitted for them. Lichens, in 
particular, ascend to great elevations, sometimes growing 
two thousand feet above the line of perpetual snow, at the 
utmost limits of vegetation, and where the mean tempera- 
ture is nearly at the freezing point This elevated position 
must contribute greatly to facilitate the dispersion of those 
buoyant particles of which their fructification consists. 

Some have inferred, from the springing up of mush- 
rooms whenever particular soils and decomposed organic 
matter are mixed together, that the production of fungi 
is accidental, and not analogous to that of perfect plants. 
But Fries, whose authority on these questions is entitled 
to the highest respect, has shown the fallacy of this argu- 
ment in favour of the old doctrine of equivocal genera- 
tion. "The sporules of fungi," says this naturalist, 
<'are so infinite, that in a single individual of Reticularia 
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maxima^ I. have counted above ten millions^ and so sub- 
tile as to be scarcely visible, often resembling thin smoke; 
so light that they may be raised perhaps by evaporation 
into the atmosphere, and dispersed in so many ways by 
the attraction of the sun, by insects, wind, elasticity, ad* 
hesion, &c., that it is difficult to conceive a place from 
which they may be excluded." 

In turning our attention, in the next pl^ce, to the in- 
strumentality of the aqueous agents of dispersion, we 
cannot do better than cite the words of one of our ablest 
botanical writers. ^^ The mountain-stream or torrent," 
observes Keith, /< washes down to. the valley the seeds 
which may accidentally fell into it, or which it may 
happen to sweep from its banks when it suddenly over- 
flows them. The broad and maje^tjc river, winding 
along the extensive plain, and traversing the continents 
of the world, conveys to the distance of many hundreds 
of miles the seeds that may have vegetated at its source. 
Thus the southern shores of the Baltic are visited by 
seeds which grew in the interior of Germany; and the 
western shores of the Atlantic by seeds that have been 
generated in the interior of America." Fruits, moreover, 
indigenous to America and the West-Indies, such as that 
of the Mimosa scandens, the cashew-nut, and others, have 
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been known to be drifted across the Atlantic by the Gulf* 
stream^ on the western coast of Europe, in such a state 
that they might have vegetated had the climate and soil 
been fitvourable. Among these the Guilandina Bonduc, 
a leguminous plant, is particularly mentioned, as haying 
been raised from a seed found on the west coast of Ire- 
land. Sir Hans Sloane informs us, that the lenticula ma- 
rina, or sargasso, a bean which is frequently cast ashore 
on the Orkney isles and coast of Ireland, grows on the 
rocks about Jamaica, where the surface of the sea is some- 
times strewed with it, and from whence it is known to 
be carried by the winds and currents towards the coast 
of Florida. 

The absetice of liquid matter in the composition of 
seeds renders them comparatively insensible to heat and 
cold, so that they may be carried, without detriment, 
through climates where the plants themselves would in- 
stantly perish. Such is their power of resisting the ef- 
fects of heat, that Spallanzani mentions some seeds that 
germinated after having been boiled in water. When, . 
therefore, a strong gale, after blowing violently off the 
lanH for a time, dies away, and the seeds alight upon the 
surface of the waters, or wherever the ocean, by eating 
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away tlie sea-cliffs, throws down into its waves plants 
which would never otherwise approach the shores, the 
tides and currents become active instruments in assisting 
the dissemination of almost all classes of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

In a collection of six hundred plants from the neigh- 
bourhood of the river Zaire, in Africa, Mr. Brown found 
that thirteen species were also met with on the opposite 
shores of Guiana and Brazil. He remarked, that most 
of these plants were only found on the lower parts of the 
river Zaire, and were chiefly such as produced seeds ca- 
pable of retaining their vitality a long time in the currents 
of the ocean. 

Islands, moreover, and even the smallest rocks, play 
an important part in aiding such migrations; for when 
seeds alight upon them from the atmosphere, or are 
thrown up by the surf, they often vegetate and supply the 
winds and waves with a repetition of new and uninjured 
crops of fruits and seeds, whfch may afterwards pursue 
their course through the atmosphere, or along the surface 
of the sea, in the same direction. The number of plants 
found at any given time on an islet affords no test what- 
ever of the extent to which it may have co-operated to- 
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wards this end, since a variety of species may first thrive 
there and then perish, and be followed by other chance- 
comers like themselves. 

Currents and winds, in the arctic regions, drift along 
icebergs covered with an alluvial soil on which herbs 
and pine saplings are seen growing, which often con- 
tinue to vegetate on some distant shore where the ice- 
island is stranded. 

With respect to marine vegetation, the seeds being in 
their native element, may remain immersed in water 
without injury for indefinite periods, so that there is no 
difficulty in conceiving the difiusion of species wherever 
uncongenial climates, contrary currents, and other causes, 
do not interfere. All are familiar with the sight of the 
floating sea-weed 

^* Flung from the rock on ocean's foam to sail, 

Where'er the surge may sweep, the tempest's breath prevail." 

Remarkable accumulations of drift weed occur on 
each side of the equator in the Atlantic, Pacific, and In- 
dian Oceans. Columbus and other navigators who first 
encountered these banks of algaa in the Northern Atlan- 
tic, compared them to vast inundated meadows, and state 
that they retarded the progress of their vessels. The 
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most extensive bank is a little west of the meridian of 
Fayal, one of the Azores, between latitude 25^ and 
36^; violent north winds sometimes prevail in this space, 
and drive the sea-weed to low latitudes, as far as the 24th 
or^even the 20th degree. 

The hollow pod-like receptacles in which the seeds of 
many algae are lodged, and the filaments attached, to the 
seed-vessels of others, seem intended to give buoyancy, 
and we may observe that these hydrophytes are in gen- 
oral proliferousy so that the smallest fragment of a branch 
can be developed into a perfect plant. The seeds, 
moreover, of the greater number of species are enveloped 
with a mucous matter like that which surrounds the eggs 
of some fish, and which not only protects them from in- 
jury, but serves to attach them to floating bodies or to 
rocks. 

But we have as yet considered part only of the fertile 
resources of nature for conveying seeds to a distance 
from their place of growth. The various tribes of ani- 
mals are busily engaged in furthering an object whence 
they derive such important advantages. Sometimes an 
express provision is found in the structure of seeds to 
enable them to adhere firmly by prickles, hooks, and 
hairs, to the coats of animal% or feathers of the winged 
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tribe, to which they remain attached for weeks, or even * 
months, and are borne along into every region whither 
birds or quadrupeds may migrate. Linnaeus enumerates 
fifty genera of plants, and the number now known to 
botanists is much greater, which are armed by hooks, by 
which, when ripe, they adhere to the coats of animals. 
Most of these vegetables, he remarks, require a soil en- 
riched with* dung. Few have failed to mark the locks 
of wool hanging on the thorn-bushes, wherever the sheep 
pass, and it is probable that the wolf or lion never give 
chace to herbivorous animals without being unconscious- 
ly subservient to this part of the vegetable economy. 

A deer has strayed from the herd, when browsing on 
some rich pasture, when he is suddenly alarmed by the 
approach of his foe. He instantly plunges through many 
a thicket, and swims through many a river and lake. 
The seeds of the herbs and shrubs adhere to his smoking 
flanks, and are washed off again by the streams. The 
thorny spray is torn off and fixes itself in his hairy coat, 
until brushed off again in other thickets and copses. 
Even on the spot where the victim is devoured, many 
of the seeds which he had swallowed immediately before 
the pursuit may be left on the ground uninjured. 

The passage, indeed, of undigested seeds through the 
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atomachs of animals is one of the most efficient causes of 
dissemination of plants, and is, of all others, perhaps, the 
most likely to be overlooked. Pew are ignorant that 
a portion of the oats eaten by a horse preserve their ger- 
minating faculty in the manure. The fact of their being 
still nutritious is not lost on the sagacious rook. To 
many, says Linnaeus, it seems extraordinary, and some- 
thing of a prodigy, that when a field is well tilled and 
sown with the best wheat, it frequently produces darnd 
or the wild oat, especially if it be manured with new ma- 
nure: they do not consider that the fertility of the 
smaller seeds is not destroyed in the ventricles of ani- 
mals. 

Some of the order of the Passeres, says Ekmarck, de- 
vour the seeds of plants in great quantities, which they 
eject again in very distant places, without destroying its 
faculty of vegetation; thus a flight of larks will fill the 
cleanest field with a great quantity of various kinds of 
plants, as the melilot trefoil [Medicago lupulina^) and 
others whose seeds are so heavy that the wind is not 
able to scatter Ihem to any distance. In like manner, 
the blackbird and missel-thrush, when they devour ber- 
ries in too great quantities, are known to consign them 
to the earth undigested. 
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Pulpy fruits serve quadrupeds and birds as food^ while 
their seeds, often hard and indigestible, pass uninjured 
through the intestines, and are deposited far from their 
original place of growth, in a condition peculiarly fit for 
vegetation. Birds, when they pluck cherries, sloes, and 
haws, fly away with them to some convenient place, and 
when they have devoured the fruit, drop the stone into 
the ground. Captain Cook, in his account of the volcanic 
island of Tanna, one of the New Hebrides, which he vis- 
ited in his second voyage, makes the following interest- 
ing observation: — "Mr. Foster, in his botanical excur- 
sion this day, shot a pigeon, in the craw of which was a 
wild nutmeg. He took some pains to find the tree on 
this island, but his endeavours were without success.'^ 
It is easy, therefore, to perceive, that birds in their mi- 
grations to great distances, and even across seas, may 
transport seeds to new isles and continents. 

The sudden deaths to which great numbers of frugive- 
rous birds are annually exposed, must not- be omitted as 
auxiliary to the transportation of seeds to new habita- 
tions. When the sea retires from the shore, and leaves 
fruits and seed on the beach, or in the mud of estuaries, 
it might, by the returning tide, wash them away again, or 
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destroy them by long immersion; but when they are 
gathered, by land birds which frequent the sea-side, or 
by waders and water-fowls, they are often borne inland, 
and if the bird to whose crop they have been consigned is 
killed, they may be left to grow up far from the sea. 
Let such an accident happen but once in a century, or a 
thousand years, it will be sufficient to spread many of 
the plants from one continent to another; for, in estimat- 
ing the activity of these causes, we must not consider 
whether they act slowly in relation to the period of our 
observation, but in reference to the duration of species 
in general. 

Let us trace the operation of this cause in connection 
with others. A tempestuous wind bears the seeds of a 
plant many miles through the air, and then delivers them 
to the ocean; the oceanic current drifts them to a distant 
continent; by the fall of the tide they become the food of 
numerous birds, and one of these is seized by a hawk or 
eagle, which, soaring across hill and dale to a place of 
retreat, leaves, after devouring its prey, the unpalatable 
seeds to spring up add flourish in a new soil. 

The machinery before adverted to is so capable of dis- 
seminating seeds oyer almost unbounded spaces, that 
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were we more intimately acquainted with the economy 
of nature, we might probably explain all the instances 
which occur of the aberration of plants to great distances 
from their native countries. 

Sudden storms of wind and rain frequently occur in 
this month, which at once strip the trees of their faded 
leaves, and reduce them to their state of winter nakedness. 

O'er the sky the leafy deluge streams ; 
Till choakM and matted with the dreary shower, 
The forest-walks, at every rising gale, 
Roll wide the withered waste, and whistle bleak. 

Thomson. 

One of the first trees that become naked is the walnut, 
which is quickly succeeded by the horse chesnut, syca- 
more, lime, and ash; the elm retains its verdure for some 
time longer; the beech and oak are the latest deciduous 
forest trees in casting their leaves: apple and peach trees 
often reinain green till the latter end of November; and 
pollard oaks and young beeches lose not their withered 
leaves till they are pushed off by the new ones of the 
succeeding spring. 
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At this season it is that we begin to enjoy the long 
evenings by a fire-side. Stories and games amuse the 
younger part of a family^ while the more sober part 
are wiling away the hours with some entertaining and 
instructive book. We presume it will be acceptable to 
our young readers if we recommend to their notice such 
volumes as we consider most suitable for their perusal 
during the long evenings of the cold season. 

In the first place we would recommend to our young 
countrymen to make themselves acquainted with the 
works of the fascinating writer who undoubtedly stands 
at the head of our literature at the present time — Wash- 
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iDgton Irving. His Sketch Book is the model for that 
peculiar class of compositions. It has been often imi- 
tated; but never approached in elegance, humour and 
pathos. Bracebridge Hall and the Tales of a Traveller 
are hardly inferior to it. The Alhambra and the Con- 
quest of Granada unite the dignity of history with the 
charm of romance; and the Life of Columbus is the 
most delightful historical work ever produced by an 
American. This should be read by all true patriots 
among our youth; and those who wish to see the history 
oif the period of conquest as splendidly illustrated in 
historical romance as that of discovery has been in the 
abovementioned biography, should read the charming 
rooiances of Dr. Bird, viz: Calavar and The InfideL 
This pleasing writer has the power of transporting his 
readers into the very scene he is describing; and with 
one of his . delightful volumes in your hand, you may 
ihstantly carry yourselves in imagination into the great 
, city' of Mexico, behold, the. treinepdous combats of the 
Spanidirds and the Indians^ hear the war-cry of Cortes, 
iie^grpahs of Guatimozin, or the terrible sound. of the 
yraPrtfpinpet from the- temple of sacrifice, . 
■ Cooper's hi&lbrical . tales *.w6.;^cominend with more 
;i(98itation. . Though int^i^q'sely intere^ and displaying 
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wonderful inventive power, they are often faulty in style 
and extravagant in the characters and actions which be 
attributes to his personages. The Pioneers is a favour- 
ite, on account of its just and happy delineation of 
American country scenes. 

Bancroft's History of the United States, of which only 
one volume is yet published, is a most delightful book, 
and deserves particular attention from the circumstance 
of his having drawn his facts from original sources, in- 
stead of relying on other histories written long subse- 
quent to the events. While on the subject of history, we 
will mention Mackintosh's History of England and 
Scott's History of Scotland — Scott, not only a historian 
and poet, but the most delightful as well as the most 
masterly of all novelists. Who can ever forget the crea- 
tions of his genius? Who can resist the impression of 
his favourite characters? When will the example of his 
Jeannie Deans cease to inspire his readers with the loYe 
of virtue and the determination to persevere in all worthy 
undertakings? When will the civilized world cease to 
acknowledge the commanding genius that drew the char- 
acters of Rebecca and Flora Mac Ivor, and the historical, 
portraits of Richard, Saladin, Cromwell, and the detest- 
able Louis XI. The mention of these characters brings 
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US back again to history, and reminds us that there is an 
excellent history of the Netherlands by Mr. Grattan, and 
of the Italian Republics by M. Sismondi/each in one 
12mo. volume. These compose a part of Lardner's 
Cabinet Cyclopaedia, which comprises in its historical 
department several other new historical works of great 
merit. 

In the department of biography, there are many works 
of recent publication which are at once delightfully in- 
teresting, and conducive to moral and intellectual im- 
provement Among these we would chiefly recommend 
the Life of Hannah More, the Life of George Crabbe, 
the poet, A Memoir of Sebastian Cabot, Auto-biography 
of Walter Scott, Memoirs of Sir Walter Raleigh, by 
A. T. Thomson, Life of Belisarius, by Lord Mahon, 
Taylor's Life of Cowper, Wirt's Life of Patrick Henry, 
Marshall's Life of Washington, Southey's Naval Com- 
manders and Gleig's Military Commanders. 

In the department of Natural Philosophy, Arnott's 
Physics, Herschel's Astronomy, Kater and Lardner's 
Mechanics, Lardner's Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, Her- 
schelPs Discourse on the Objects, Advantages and Plea- 
sures attending the Study of Natural Philosophy, and 
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Mrs. Somenrille's Mechanism of the Heavens and her 
Connection of the Physical Sciences are particularly 
worthy of attention. 

Under the head of miscellaneous books^ which serve 
to enlarge our general knowledge, refine the taste, and 
strengthen the powers of reasoning, reflection, and ob- 
servation, we might make an almost endless list We 
shall content ourselves with naming a few of our favour- 
ites. 

Pencil Sketches, or Outlines of Character and Man- 
ners, by Miss Leslie; Sketches of Society in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; Miss Austen's novels, viz. Emma, Per- 
suasion, Sense and Sensibility, &c.; Mrs. Sedgwick's 
Morals of Pleasure, and Allen Prescott; Miss Sedgwick's 
Redwood and Hope Leslie; Joanna Baillie's Work«; 
Mrs. Sigourney's Sketches and Poems; White's Natural 
History of Selboume; Howitt's Book of the Seasons; 
Markham's Tales and Conversations; The Journal of 
a Naturalist; Jesse's Gleanings in Natural History; 
Goldsmith's Works; Walter Scott's Poems; Johnson's 
Works; Miss Mitford's Sketches of Our Village; Opie's 
Works; Neale's Romance of History, and Lopkhart's 
Valerius. 
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This will serve for one winter, at least, and in our next 
edition of the Book of the Seasons we will extend the 
enumeration a little farther. Should any one remark 
that we have given a large space to fiction, let him re- 
member that at the present day fiction engages the best 
living talent, and extends over an'immense field of know- 
ledge, which is useful in a historical, practical, and moral 
view. It is made the vehicle of all kinds of truth from 
all kinds of pens. It must not be read indiscriminately, 
but must not be neglected by any one who would keep 
pace with the general intelligence of society. 
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In November, Canvas-back ducks are shot in great 
numbers in the Chesapeake Bay and the neighbouring 
waters. Wilson thus describes the bird and the sport: 
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This celebrated American species, as far as can be 
judged from the best figures and descriptions of foreign 
birds, is altogether unknown in Europe. It approachea 
nearest to the Pochard of England, •^nas ferinaj but dif- 
fers from that bird in being superior in size and weight, 
in the greater magnitude of its bill, and the general white- 
ness of its plumage. A short comparison of the two will 
elucidate this point The Canvas-back measures two feet 
in length, by three fdiet in extent, and when in the best 
order weighs three pounds and upwards. The Pochard, 
according to Latham and Bewick, measures nineteen 
inches in length, and thirty in extent, and weighs one 
pound twelve or thirteen ounces. The latter writer says 
of the Pochard, <' the plumage above and below is wholly 
covered with prettily freckled slender dusky threads, dis- 
posed transversely in close set zig-zag lines, on a pale 
ground, more or less shaded off with ash;'' a description 
much more applicable to the Red Heady and which very 
probably is the species meant In the figure oS the Po- 
chard given by Mr. Bewick, who is generally correct, 
the bill agrees very well with that of our Red Head, but 
is scarcely half the size and thickness of the Canvas-back; 
and the figure in the Planches Enluminees corresponds 
in that respect with Bewick's. In short, either these 
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writers are egregiously erroneous in their figures and 
descriptions, or the present duck was altogether unknown 
to them. Considering the latter supposition the more 
probable of the two, I have designated this as a new spe- 
cies, and shall proceed to detail some particulars of its 
history. 

The Canvas-back Duck arrives in the United States 
from the north about the middle of October; a few de- 
scend to the Hudson and Delaware, but the great body of 
these birds resort to the numerous rivers* belonging to 
and in the neighbourhood of the Chesapeake Bay, particu- 
larly the Susquehanna, the Patapsco, Potomac, and James 
Rivers, which appear to be their general winter rendess- 
vous. Beyond this, to the south, I can find no certain 
accounts of them. At the Susquehanna they are called 
CanvaS'backs, on the Potomac, White-backs^ and on 
James River, Sheldrakes, They are seldom found at a 
great distance up any of these rivers, or even in the salt 
water bay; but in that particular part of tide water 
where a certain grass-like plant grows, on the roots of 
which they feed. This plant, which is said to be a spe- 
cies^f Valisineriay grows t)n fresh water shoals of from 
seven to nine feet, (but never where they are occasion- 
ally dry,) in long, narrow, grass-like blades of four or 
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five feet in lengthy the root is white, ^nd has some re- 
semhlance to small celery. This grass is in many 
places so thick that a boat can with di£Sculty be rowed 
through it, it so impedes the oars. The shores are lined 
with large quantities of it torn up by the Ducks, and 
drifted up by the winds, lying like hay in wind rows. 
Wherever this plant grows in abundance, the Canvas- 
backs may be expected, either to pay occasional visits, 
or to make it their regular residence during the yvinter. 
It occurs in some parts of- the Hudson; in the Delaware, 
near Gloucester, a few miles below Philadelphia; and in 
most of the rivers that fall into the Chesapeake, to each 
of which particular places these Ducks resort; while in 
waters unprovided with this nutritive plant they are 
altogether unknown. 

On the first arrival of these birds in the Susquehanna, 
near Hayre-de-grace, they are generally lean; but such 
is the abundance of their favourite foodj that towards the 
beginning of November they arc in pretty good ordeft 
They are excellent divers, and swim with great speed 
an'd agility. They sometimes assemble in such multi- 
tudes as to cover several acres of the rivcr^ and when 
they rise suddenly, produce a noii^e resembling thunder. 
They float about these shoals, diving and tearing up the 
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grass by the roots, which is the only part they eat. They 
are extremely shy, and can rarely be approached unless 
by stratagem. When wounded in the wing, they dive 
to such prodigious distances, and with such rapidity, 
continuing it so perseveringly, and with such cunning 
and active vigour, as almost always to render the pursuit 
hopeless. From the great demand for these ducks, and 
the high price they uniformly bring in the market, various 
modes are practised to get within gunshot of them. The 
most successful way is said to be, decoying them to the 
shore by means of a dog, while the gunner lies closely 
concealed in a proper situation. The dog, if properly 
trained, plays backwards and forwards along the margin 
of the water, and the ducks observing his manoeuvres, 
enticed perhaps by curiosity, gradually approach the 
shore, until they are sometimes within twenty or thirty 
yards of the spot where the gunner lies concealed, and 
from which he rakes them, first on the water, and then 
as they rise. This method is called tolling them in. 
If the ducks seem difficult to decoy, any glaring object, 
such as a red handkerchief, is fixed round the dog's mid- 
dle, or to his tail, and this rarely fails to attract them. 
Sometimes, by moonlight, the sportsman directs his skiff 
towards a flock, whose position he had previously ascer- 

T 
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tained, keeping within the projecting shadow of some 
wood, bank, or headland, and paddles along so silently 
and imperceptibly, as often to approach within fifteen or 
twenty yards of a flock of many thousands, among whom 
he generally makes great slaughter. 

Many other stratagems are practised, and indeed 
every plan that the ingenuity of the experienced sports- 
man can suggest, to approach within gunshot of these 
birds; but of all the modes pursued, none intimidate 
them so much as shooting them by night; and they soon 
abandon the place where they have been thus repeatedly 
shot at. During the day they are dispersed about; but 
towards eyen'mg collect in large flocks, and come into 
the mouths of creeks, where they often ride as at anchor, 
with their head under their wing, asleep, there being 
always sentinels awake, ready to raise an alarm on the 
least appearance of danger. Even when feeding and 
dividing in small parties, the whole never go down at 
one time, but some are still left above on the look-out 

When. the winter sets in severely, and the river is 
fi:ozen, the Canvas-backs retreat to its confluence with 
the bay, occasionally frequenting air-holes in the ice, 
which are sometimes made for the purpose, immediately 
above their favourite grass, to entice them within gun- 
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shot of the hut or bush, which is usually fixed at a proper 
distance, and where the gunner lies concealed ready to 
take advantage of their distress. A Mr. Hill, who lives 
near James' River, at a place called Herring Creek, in* 
forms me, that one severe winter he and another person 
broke a hole in the ice about twenty by forty feet, imme^^ 
diately over a shoal of grass, and took their stand on the 
shore, in a hut or bush, each having three guns well 
loaded with large shot. The ducks, which were flying 
up and down the river in great extremity, soon crowded 
to this place, so that the whole open space was not only 
covered with them, but vast numbers stood on the ice 
around it. They had three rounds, firing both at once, 
and picked up eighty-eight Canvas-backs, and might 
have collected more had they been able to get to the ex- 
tremity of the ice after the wounded ones. In the severe 
winter of 1779-80, the grass, on the roots of which these 
birds feed, was almost wholly destroyed in James^ River. 
In the month of January the wind continued to blow 
from W. N. W. for twenty-one days, which caused such 
low tides in the river that the grass froze to the ice every 
where, and a thaw coming on suddenly, the whole was 
raised by the roots, ani carried ofi" by the fresh. The 
next winter a few of these ducks were seen, but they 
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soon went away again; and for many years after they 
continued to be scarce; and even to the present day, in 
the opinion of my informant, have never been so plenty 
as before. 

The Canvas-backy in the rich juicy tenderness of its 
fleshy and its delicacy and flavour, stands unrivalled by 
the whole of its tribe, in this or perhaps any other quar- 
ter of the world. Those killed in the waters of the 
Chesapeake are generally esteemed superior to all others, 
doubtless from the great abundance of their favourite 
food which these rivers produce. At our public dinners, 
hotels, and particular entertainments, the Canvas-backs 
are universal favourites. They not only grace but dig- 
nify the table, and their very name conveys to the imag- 
ination of the eager epicure, the most comfortable and 
exhilarating ideas. Hence, on such occasions, it has not 
been uncommon to pay from one to three dollars a pair 
for these ducks; and, indeed^ at such times, if they can 
they must be had, whatever may be the price. 

The Canvas-back will feed readily on grain, especially 
wheat, and may be decoyed to particular places by bait- 
ing them with that grain for several successive days. 
Some few years since, a vessel loaded with wheat was 
wrecked near the entrance of -Great Egg-Harbour, in the 
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autumn, and went to pieces. The wheat floated out in 
vast quantities, and the whole surface of the bay was in 
a few days covered with ducks of a kind altogether un- 
known to the people of that quarter. The gunners of 
the neighbourhood collected in boats in every direction, 
shooting them; and so successful were they, that, as Mr. 
Beasley informs me, two hundred and forty were killed 
in one day, and sold among the neighbours at twelve and 
a half cents a piece, without the feathers. The wounded 
ones were generally abandoned, as being too difficult to 
be come up with. They continued about three weeks, 
and during the greater part of that time a continual 
firing was heard from every quarter. The gunners 
called them Sea-ducks. They were all Canvas-backs, 
at that time on their way from the north, when this 
floating feast attracted their attention, and for awhile 
arrested them in their course. A pair of these very 
ducks I myself bought in Philadelphia market at that 
time, from an Egg-Harbour gunner, and never met with 
their superior either in weight or excellence of flesh. 
When it was known among those people what loss they 
had sustained in selling for twenty-five cents what would 
have -brought them from a dollar to a dollar and a half 
per pair, universal surprise and regret were naturally 
enough excited* 
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The Canvas-back is two feet long, and three feet in 
extent, and'when in good order weighs three pounds; 
the bill is large, rising high in the head, three inches in 
length, and one inch and three-eighths thick at the base, 
of a glossy black; eye very small; irides dark red; 
cheeks and fore part of the head, blackish brown; the rest 
, of the head, and greater part of the neck, bright glossy 
reddish chestnut, ending in a broad space of black that 
covers the upper part of the breast, and spreads round to 
the back; back, scapulars and tertials, white, faintly 
marked with an infinite number of transverse waving 
lines, or points, as if done with a pencil; the whole lower 
parts of the breast, white, slightly pencilled in the 
same manner, scarcely perceptible on the breast, pretty 
thick towards the tail; wing coverts gray, with nume- 
rous specks of blackish; the primaries and secondaries, 
pale alate, two or three of the latter of which nearest the 
body, are finely edged with deep velvetty black, the 
former dusky at the tips; the tail very short, pointed, 
consisting of fourteen feathers of a hoary brown; the 
tail coverts, black; lining of the wing, white; the legs 
and feet, very pjile ash, the latter three inches in width, 
a circumstance which partly accounts for its great pow- 
ers of swimming. 
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The female is somewhat less than the male, and 
weighs two pounds and three-quarters; the crown is 
blackish-brown; cheeks and throat of a pale drab; neck, 
dull brown; breast, as far as the black extends on the 
male, dull brown, skirted in places with pale drab; back, 
dusty white, crossed with fine waving lines; belly, of 
the same dull white, pencilled like the back; wings, feet, 
and bill, as in the male; tail coverts dusky, vent white 
waved with brown. 

The windpipe of the male has a large flattish concave 
labyrinth, the ridge of which is covered with a thin trans- 
parent membrane; where the trachea enters this it is 
very narrow, but immediately above swells to three times 
that diameter. 

It is a circumstance calculated to excite our surprise, 
that the Canvas-back, one of the commonest species of 
our country — a duck which frequents the waters of the 
Chesapeake in flocks of countless thousands, should yet 
have been either overlooked by the naturalists of Europe, 
or confounded with the Pochard, a species whose charac- 
ters are so obviously different. But that this is the fact, 
I feel well assured, since I have carefully examined every 
author of repute to which I have had access, and have 
not been enabled to find any description which will cor- 
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respond to the subject before us. The species, then, we 
hope, will stand as Wilson's own; and it is no small ad- 
dition to the fame of the American Ornithology, that it 
contains the first scientific account of the finest duck 
that any country can boast of. 

The Caavas-back Ducks frequent the Delaware in 
considerable numbers. The Valisineria grows pretty 
abundantly in various places, from Burliugton, New- 
Jersey, to Eagle Point, a few miles below Philadelphia. 
Wherever this plant is found, there will the ducks be; 
and they will frequently venture within reach of their 
enemies' weapons, rather than abstain from the gratifica- 
tion of their appetite for this delicious food. The scoot- 
ers in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia for many years 
were in the habit of supplying our markets with this 
species, which always bore the name of Red-heads, or 
Red-necks; and their ignorance of its being the true 
Canvas-back was cunningly fostered by our neighbours 
of the Chesapeake, who boldly asserted that only their 
waters were favoured with this species, and that all 
other ducks, which seemed to claim affinity, were a 
spurious race, unworthy of consanguinity. Hence at the 
same time, when a pair of legitimate Canvas-backs, 
proudly exhibited from the mail-coach from Havre-de- 
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Grace^ readily sold for two dollars and fifty cents, a pair 
of the identical species, as fat, as heavy, as delicious, but 
which had been unfortunately killed in the Delaware, 
brought only one dollar; and the lucky shooter thought 
himself suflBciently rewarded in obtaining twenty-fiv.« 
per oent more for his Red-necks^ than .he ^uld obtain 
for a pair of the finest Mallards thkt our iwaters could 
afford. But the delusion if'now passed; every shooter 
and huckster knows the distinctive characters of the Can- 
vas-back and the Red-head; and prejudice no longer 
controverts the opinion that this species is a.Qommon 
inhabitant of the Delaware; and epicures are compelled 
to confess that they can discern no difference between 
our Canvas-back, when in season, and that from Spesutie, 
or CarroPs Island, the notorious shooting-ground of the 
bon-vivants of Baltimore. 

The last mentioned place, though commonly termed ^^ 
an island, is properly a peninsula, situated on the west- 
ern side of the Chesapeake Bay, a few miles from Balti- 
more. It is a spot highly favourable for the shooting of 
water-fowl. It extends for a considerable distance into 
the bay; and, being connected with the main land by a 
narrow neck, the shooters are enabled to post themselves 
advantageously on the isthmus, and intercept the fowl. 
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who, ia roving from one feeding-ground to another, 
commonly prefer crossing the land to taking a long 
flight around the peninsula. In calm weather the shoot- 
ers- have not much luck, the ducks keeping oat in the 
cores, and, when they do move, flying high; but should 
a fresh breeze prevail, especially one from the eastward, 
rare sport may be anticipated; and it is np unusual cir- 
cumstance for a party of four or five gentlemen returning 
home after a couple of days' excursion, with fifty or 
sixty Canvas-backs, besides some other ducks of inferior 
note. The greatest flight of ducks commonly takes 
place between day-break and sunrise, and, while it lasts, 
the roaring of fowling-pieces, the bustle of the sports- 
men, the fluttering of the fowl, and the plunging of the 
dogs, constitute a scene productive of intense interest 
The dog in most esteem for this amusement is a large 
breed, partaking of the qualities of the Newfoundland 
variety. They trust altogether to their sight, and it is 
astonishing what sagacity they will manifest in watching 
a flock of ducks that had been shot at, and marking the 
birds that drop into the water, even at a considerable dis 
tance off. When at fault, the motion of their master's 
hand is readily obeyed by them; and when unable to 
perceive the object of their search, they will raise them- 



flelves in the water for this purpose, and will not abandon 
the pursuit while a chantee remains of succeeding. A 
generous, well-trained dog, has been known to follow a 
duck for more than half a mile; and, after haying been 
long beyond the reach.of seeing or hearing his master, to 
return, puffing and snorting under his load, which seemed 
sufficient to drag him beneath the waves. The Editor hav- 
ing been an eye-witness of similar feats of these noble ani- 
mals, can therefore speak with confidence as to the fact 
On the Delaware but few of this species, comparatively, 
are obtained, for the want of proper situations whence 
they may be shot on the wing. To attempt to approach 
them, in open day, with a boat, is unproductive labour, 
except there be floating ice in the river, at which time, 
if the shooter clothe himself in white, and paint his skiff 
of the same colour, he may so deceive the ducks as to 
get within a few feet of them. At such times it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that these valuable birds get no quar- 
ter. But there is one caution to be observed, which 
experienced sportsmen never omit: it is to go always 
toith the current; a duck being sagacious enough to 
know that a lump of ice seldom advances against the 
stream. They are often shot, with us, by moonlight, in 
the mode related in the foregoing account; the first pair 
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the Ejditor ever killed, was in this manner; he was then 
a boy, and was not a little gratified with his uncommon 
acquisition. 

As the Valisineria will grow in all our fresh water 
rivers, in coves, or places not affected by the current, it 
would be worth the experiment to transplant this vegeta- 
ble in those waters where it at present is unknown. 
There is little doubt the Canvas-backs would, by this 
means, be attracted; and thus would afford the lovers of 
good eating an opportunity of tasting a delicacy, which, 
in the opinion of many, is unrivalled by the whole fea- 
thered race. 

In the spring, when the duck-grass becomes scarce, 
the Canvas-backs are compelled to subsist upon other 
food, particularly shell-fish; their flesh then loses its deli- 
cacy of flavour, and although still fat, it is not esteemed 
by epicures; hence the ducks are not much sought after, 
and are permitted quietly to feed until their departure for 
the north. 

Our author states that he had no certain accounts of 

this species to the southward of James' River, Virginia. 

In the month of January, 1818, 1 saw many hundreds of 

* these ducks feeding in the Savannah River, not far from 

Tybee li^trhouse. They were known by the name of 
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Canvas-backs; but the inhabitants of that quarter consid- 
ered them as fishing ducks, not fit to be eaten: so said 
the pilot of the ship which, bore me to Savannah. But 
a pair of these birds having been served up at table, after 
my arrival, 1 was convinced, by their delicate flavour, 
that they had lost little by their change of residence, but 
still maintained their superiority over all the water fowl 
of that region. In the river St. John, in East Florida, I 
also saw a few scattered individuals of this species; but 
they were too shy to be approached within gun-shot. 





Oh Wintei ! raler cf th' inverted year, 

Thy scatterM hair with sleet like ashes fillM, 

Thy breath congeal'd upon thy lips, thy cheeks 

FringM with a beard made white with other snows 

Than those of age, thy forehead wrapp'd in clouds, 

A leafless branch thy sceptre, and th5r throne 

A sliding car indebted to no wheels. 

But org'd by storms along its slipp'ry way; 

I love thee, all unlovely as thou teem'st, 

And dreaded as thou art. Cowfee''^ Ta^k. 

This month is^ as the immortal Shakspeare calls it, 
"Dark December/' and the epithet is fully justified by 
the drizzling rains, the cloudy days, the cold mists, and 
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the storms of sleet and snow which prevail. Winter is 
now completely arrived: the weather is cold, bleak and 
gloomy, and in general presents no other variety than 
such as is afforded by a succession of storms and tem- 
pests. Instead of radiant skies, verdant groves, and 
variegated meadows, we have only a frowning inclement 
, atmosphere, dreary wastes, and leafless trees. Rain and 
wind prevail abundantly, and, as the frost seldom be- 
comes settled till the latter end of the month, December 
is the most unpleasant of the twelve. Those reptiles 
which hide or sleep during the winter, have now retired 
to their dark recesses; the atmosphere is fraught with 
dimness and chilliness, being loaded \fith cloud and 
vapour; the fields are damp and miry; the trees stripped 
and wretched in their bareness: of the whole race of 
insects, which animated the summer scenes, great num- 
bers have perished, and the remainder are wrapt in pro- 
found slumber; and even those animals or birds which 
still remain about or dependant on us, are so intent on 
the mere preservation of life at this cheerless season, that 
they have lost or cease to exert those powers of pleasing 
which at other periods afford so much delight to the at- 
tentive observer of nature, and contribute so greatly to 
their own enjoyment; but we have yet something to re- 
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lieve the dreary dullness of the time. Evergreens and 
winter flowers, like real friends, afford us their cheerful 
beauties and consolation at a time when we especially 
need them. Firs, pines, the bay, and the holly, with its 
lustrous red berries, are now particularly grateful; be- 
sides which we have rosemary, misletoe, hellebore, and 
the aconite,* to refresh our wintry-stricken sight. The 
furze too now besprinkles the otherwise barren heaths 
with its flowers of bright yellow, and the numerous spe- 
cies of moss adorn the wastes which produce them. 
Now, also, to divert us from gloominess of feeling, the 
green plover "whistles o'er the lea;'' snipes are active 
in the marshes; moles are equally busy in dry meadows; 
the little wagtails flit about the springs; larks assemble 
in companies, and sing in concert or conversation, instead 
of solitarily; the thrush occasionally reminds us of his 
existence; the titmouse and hedge-sparrow make a lame 
attempt at harmony; the robin continues to chirrup to us 
for his supper; and, above all these, in fire-side contem- 
plation, are the merry delights, the uproarious enjoy- 
ments of Christmas, when roast beef and filumb-pudding, 
and mince-pies make glad the heart of the youngsters of 

* Wolfs bane. 
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society. Another source of delight may be found in the 
cultivation of monthly roses^ which will bloom as well 
in December, within doors, as in May. Thus may we 
never be without that beautiful flower from the first to 
the last day of the year. Indeed, even in this gloomy 
month, we may be at no loss for rational enjoyment. 
Although the exhilaratiag exercises of the open air are 
denied us, yet the intellectual pleasures of social inter- 
course and sensible conversation are an apple equiva- 
lent; and these, aided by the comforts of blazing hearths, 
warm carpets, books, and a spice of music, will assuredly 
enable us to turn the season of cheerlessness and discom- 
fort into a time of amusement and improvement. In 
every situation, and at any moment, a contented mind 
will provide enjoyment for its possessor. 

In all this course of pleasure, health must be preserved. 
The heat of apartments where convivial meetings have 
been held, and of crowded assemblies, is the source of 
many diseases. To guard against these, warm clothing, 
regular hours, and temperance, are especially essential. 

Every change in this month seems only an advance 
towards the stagnation and death of nature — towards 
universal gloom and desolation. 
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No mark of vegetable life is seen. 

No bird to bird repeats his taaefal call, 
Save4he dark leaves of some rade evergreen, 
Save the lone redbreast on the moss-grown wall. 

Scott. 

Several of the wild quadrupeds and amphibious ani- 
mals now retire to their winter quarters, which they 
never, or but seldom, quit till the return of spring. Of 
these some lay up no stores of provision, and therefore 
become entirely torpid till the warm weather brings out 
them and their food at the same time. To this class 
belong the frog, the lizard, the bear, and bat, all of which 
feed on insects or vegetables. The frog shelters itself 
in the mud at the bottom of ponds and ditches; the lizard 
and bear retire to holes in the earth or hollow trees; and 
the bat makes choice of caverns, barns, deserUd houses, 
and coal-pit shafts, where it remains suspended by the 
claws of its hind feet, and closely wrapt up in the mem- 
branes of the fore-feet Bats, however, are observed to 
be stirring at all times of the year, when the warmth of 
the evening is equal to 50 degrees of the thermometer; 
and a heat of 45 degrees is found suflScient to revive the 
various species of gnats, which are the favourite food of 
this animal. 
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Squirrels, water-rats, and field-mice, provide large 
magazine? of provision, the former of nuts, the others of 
acornsTj^jpotatoes, &c. They are not known to become 
torpid,.!:'though they stir but little abroad, and probably 
slee^ ndbre.at this time than in the summer. 

• llir§i;§mmediate cause of torpidity in animals cannot 
pdrjiap^be very satisfactorily explained; there are, how- 
.^ver^-^tain well-knoivn facts which appear evidently to 
t)^riVOTt how essential a certain degree of cold is to the : 
prpii^Xin of this effect 

'' If t^og be immersed, in water at 32 degrees^ or the 
'£ree>v^ pof i^t, it becomes perfectly torpid in a few mo-^ 
ii£aUV,-:and. the gradual application of a warmth of 50 
d^gr^eiV'tvin in a short time restore it to a state of activ- 
ityi iq^an the effect of immersion in' cold water, and 
of dpltlrin general, is to render the pulsation of the heart 
less frequent; and if increased to a certain degree, to 
bringoh' a deep torpid sleep: in all the known instances, 
indeed, the termination to this sleep has been death; 
though, Reasoning from analogy, there seems no reason to 
suppose that toi<i>or gradually brought on, and in circum- 
stances where the body is excluded from a continiial 
change of fresh cold air, should be attended with such 
fatal consequences. 
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The only vegetables which now flourish, are several 
species of mosses, and lichens or liverworts. The mosses 
put forth their minute parts of fructification during the 
winter months, and offer a curious spectacle to the bota- 
nist at a tim^ when the rest of nature is dead to him* 
There are species of mosses adapted to every variety of 
situation, but they are very Ifttle, if at all, used in com- 
merce, domestic economy, or as food either for man or 
beast. Lichens cover ditch-banks, heaths, walls, F^oTclps, 
and other neglected places, with a scaly, branct^H,^ pr 
leather-like substance; the different species of which* bave 
been applied to several important purposes. One' kind, 
conMsting of white flexible branches covering the tops 
of the highest mountains in England, and overspread- 
ing the surface of the ground in Norway and Lapland, 
is called the Reindeer lichen; from its being the sole 
winter subsistence of the reindeer, the domestic cattle of 
the Laplanders. 

The Iceland lichens, another species, is used, when 
fresh, medicinally as a purgative, but when dried, is no 
contemptible substitute for bread, 4o the inhabitants of 
the arctic regions: it is mixed with either boiling milk 
or water, both of which it turns to a thick gruel-like con- 
sistence, affording a good* deal of nourishment. Many 
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kinds are made use of as dying drugs, with considerable 
success; especially a grey one that is found in the Canary 
islands, known in commerce by the name of archil, aud 
much esteemed for its rich purple die, fugitive indeed^ 
but extremely beaytiful, and used for giving a lustre to 
silks. 

Lichens are also of considerable service in the economy 
of nature, in forming upon barren places a stratum of 
vegetable mopld for the support of larger and more useful 
plants. If a castle or other edifice, by being deserted and 
ruined, returns to the dominion of nature, it soon be- 
comes covered with the various kinds of lichens, which, 
deriving almost their whole noyrishment from the air 
and rain, will readily grow on a bare rock. After some 
generations of these have" grown up and decayed, the 
crevices become filled with a fine mould sufiicient for 
the support of mosses and other minute plants. These 
successively decaying add to the collection of earth, 
which at length suffices for the supply of a few winged 
seeds of ash or sycamore, the minute fibres of whose 
roots insinuating themselves into the small interstices 
formed by time or the injuries of the weather, derive 
thence fresh nourishment, and by their gradual enlarg- 
ment at length split in pieces and overthrow the most 
massy towers. 
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On the 21st of December happens the winter soktice, 
or shortest day. Soon after this, frost and snow generally 
begin to set in for the rest of the winter. The farmer 
has little to do out of doors in the course of this month. 
His principal attention is bestowed on the feeding and 
management of his cattle, and various matters of house- 
hold economy. 

The festival of Christmas occurs very seasonably to 
cheer this comfortless period. Great preparations are 
made for it in the country, and plenty of rustic dainties 
are provided for its celebration, according to the rites of 
ancient hospitality. The old year steals away unla- 
mented, and scarcely perceived; and a new one begins 
with lengthening days and brighter skies, inspiring fresh 
hopes and pleasing expectations. 
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^Tis merry, 'tis merry, in smiling Spring, 

To gather the fragrant May, 
When the blithe young birds on the green bongfas sing, 

And the lambs in the pasture play; 
And flowers look out from their circling leaves 

To allure the wandering bee;— 
Oh ! happy then is the hand that weaves, 

Sweet mother, a wreath for thee ! 

'Tis merry, 'tis merry, in Summer hour. 

When the skies are all too bright, 
To chase the fawn through the clustering bow'r 

That stays his frolic flight; 
Or with fearless breast to brave tlie stream, 

Where health and sport are won : 
Alas ! that ever youth's iairy dream 

Should glide as fleetly on ! 

'TIS merry, 'tis merry, in Autumn tide, 

The leader's toil to share ; 
Or from bending boughs the goldep pride 

Of the bounteous year to bear. 
Yet, oh! be sure, that as frait will fall, 

And the ear give out its grain. 
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Life's harvest tide none ean e^er recall 
If its liour shall pass in irain ! 

*Tis merry, 'tis merry, at Christmas time, 

When logs in the chimney blaze. 
And the board is heaped with the Winter's prime. 

The long loud laugh to raise. 
Yet when friends are kindest, each feeliog beart 

The friendless will «pe to cheer, 
And of Heaven's rich stoie give forth a part 

To hallow the closiBg year* 



THE END. 
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